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Public  Speaking  Made  Easy 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  history  of  oratory  is  not  merely 
the  history  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  The  achievements  of  such  men  are 
the  illustrious  incidents  in  a  story  that,  fully 
told,  would  be  the  record  of  humanity. 

For  the  art  of  oratory  was  essentially  coeval 
with  the  art  of  speech.  The  most  primitive,  the 
rudest  society  of  men  contained  within  it  in- 
dividuals who  possessed  fluency  and  dignity  in 
the  use  of  the  spoken  word,  and  exercised  this 
power  toward  the  control  of  their  fellows  in 
the  councils  of  the  tribe.  In  this  characteristic 
of  control  over  others  is  to  be  found  the  most 
vital  quahty  of  all  oratory  —  sometimes  a  vir- 
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tue,  sometimes  a  vice.  The  eloquent  preacher 
who  turns  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  from  gross- 
ness  to  holy  aspirations  demonstrates  a  virtu- 
ous purpose  in  his  mastery  over  the  moods  of 
men;  the  exhorter  of  the  mob,  who  incites  it 
to  a  raging  blood-lust,  is  the  manifest  agent  of 
evil:  but  the  power  of  the  two  is  the  same.  It 
is  a  power  that  exists  irrespective  of  morality; 
that  may  be  used  for  good  or  for  ill.  Moreover, 
the  potency  of  oratory  is  not  necessarily  regu- 
lated by  its  reasonableness.  This  may  vary 
vastly  according  to  the  group-intelligence  of  the 
auditors. 

The  emotional  aspect  of  oratory  has  always 
distinguished  the  art.  It  is  true,  and  it  has 
always  been  true,  that  certain  speakers  possess 
a  magnetism  that  in  itself  tends  to  arouse  in 
each  hearer  approbation  of  every  pronounce- 
ment. Such  magnetism  lies  chiefly,  perhaps,  in 
the  tones  of  the  voice.  The  speaker  commands 
a  vocal  music  that  of  itself  woos  the  ear,  and 
through  it  disposes  the  brain  itself  to  bland 
receptivity  and  harmonious  response.  But  not 
the  voice  alone  of  the  orator  is  concerned.  The 
magnetism  is  of  the  whole  person;  it  radiates 
from  the  eye,  from  every  expression  of  the 
features,  from  gestures,  from  the  whole  de- 
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meanor.  And  its  essence  is  more  subtle  than 
the  physical.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
big,  bright  eyes,  handsome  face  and  erect,  manly 
form.  Rather,  the  quality  is  psychic  or  spiritual 
—  call  it  what  you  will  —  a  definite  force  that 
cannot  be  analyzed,  which  emanates  from  the 
speaker  and  works  his  will  as  the  invisible  and 
soundless  minister  to  his  eloquence.  The  orator 
of  this  sort  is  born,  not  made.  Yet,  the  aspirant 
to  oratorical  glory  need  be  no  wit  dismayed.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  cultivate  graces  of  body  and 
mind  and  spirit  that  in  their  entirety  will  exert 
a  magic  mighty  to  prevail.  Demosthenes,  great- 
est of  orators,  had  his  surpassing  mastery  of  the 
art,  not  from  nature's  kindly  dower,  but  by 
conquest  through  his  own  unwearied  efforts  to 
attain  perfection. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  a  present-day  tendency  in 
the  art  of  oratory,  of  which  the  effect  is  to 
distinguish  it  very  markedly  from  the  oratory  of 
the  past.  This  is  the  cultivation  of  simplicity  in 
form  as  opposed  to  that  ornateness  of  phrase- 
ology which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the 
most  esteemed  public  utterances  in  former  times. 
This  tendency  is  displayed  most  conspicuously 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.     Briton  and  American 
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alike  are  chary  in  the  public  display  of  their 
emotions.  They  have  practised  the  habit  of 
restraint  until  it  is  now  instinctive.  Men  do 
not  embrace  each  other  or  exchange  kisses,  as  do 
men  of  other  blood.  They  prefer  to  signify 
their  feeling  by  the  quiet  firmness  of  a  simple 
handclasp.  Similarly,  too,  they  avoid,  in  great 
measure,  the  use  of  gesture  as  the  accompani- 
ment of  speech.  The  like  spirit  of  reticence, 
the  preference  for  a  manner  that  is  unostenta- 
tious, is  shown  in  the  later  oratorical  methods. 
The  result  is  that  to-day  the  most  eminent 
speakers  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and 
in  our  own  country  address  their  audiences  with 
a  simplicity,  even  a  plainness,  of  phrasing  that 
might  well  have  been  deemed  crude  and  uncouth 
by  a  preceding  generation.  Indeed,  the  day  of 
the  flamboyant  orator  is  almost  gone.  We  have 
with  us  still  the  spread-eagle  spellbinder,  but 
his  domain  is  limited  to  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  even  there  his  power  steadily  wanes. 
A  student  fresh  from  some  so-called  school  of 
oratory,  skilled  in  the  niceties  of  pitch,  inflec- 
tion and  emphasis,  his  mind  stored  with  the 
sonorous  periods  of  a  past  eloquence,  would 
listen  aghast  to  the  most  important  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    The  straightforward, 
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sometimes  almost  clumsy  terseness  of  the  style 
in  speaking  there  displayed  must  at  the  outset 
seem  the  very  opposite  of  what  speech-making 
should  be.  In  truth,  in  Parliament  there  is 
sometimes  a  touch  of  affectation  in  the  avoidance 
of  affectation.  That  is  to  say,  a  statesman  may 
even  disguise  a  natural  eloquence  under  a  mask 
of  curt  phrases.  The  student  might  find  the 
orator  more  to  his  taste  in  haranguing  a 
rural  constituency.  There  is  often  an  amazing 
change  in  the  oratorical  manner  from  the  cam- 
paign in  the  country  to  the  debate  in  West- 
minster. A  similar  spirit  prevails  with  us,  but  as 
yet  it  has  not  dominated  the  Congress,  although 
effective  there  to  some  extent.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
find  ample  evidence  that  many  among  our  states- 
men still  revel  in  turgid  jargon,  in  mouth-filling 
rhodomontade. 

The  importance  of  this  change  in  the  modern 
method  must  be  fully  realized.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  absence  of  rhetorical  graces  reveals  the 
thought  of  the  speaker  in  its  nakedness.  It  is 
necessarily  then  a  style  of  address  in  which  the 
chief  appeal  is  to  the  intellect  of  the  hearer 
rather  than  to  his  emotions.  By  consequence, 
that  appeal  may  be  equally  effective  when  pre- 
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sented  in  the  printed  word.  Indeed,  one  cogent 
reason  for  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  a  simpli- 
fied oratory  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  speech 
thus  fashioned  carries  its  force  vastly  beyond 
the  limited  circle  of  an  audience,  for  it  is  spread 
broadcast  in  the  columns  of  the  press  to  count- 
less readers. 

The  simplicity  to  which  I  refer  is  one  aspect 
of  the  modern  desire  for  efficiency.  The  waste 
of  effort  is  to  be  avoided  in  all  things  —  includ- 
ing oratory.  Therefore,  it  is  esteemed  a  virtue 
in  this  age  to  strip  the  gewgaws  from  speech,  to 
leave  it  unadorned. 

Yet,  many  crimes  are  committed  in  the  name 
of  efficiency.  Life  that  is  merely  utilitarian  is 
hideous.  The  Chinese  philosopher  contended 
that  a  world  colored  throughout  a  dismal  brown 
would  serve  its  purpose  as  well  as  does  ours  with 
its  never-ending  gamut  of  colors,  shades  and 
tints.  Such  a  world  might  nourish  the  body 
of  a  man,  never  his  soul.  So,  as  to  the  art  of 
oratory,  the  naked  ideas  of  a  discourse  are  not 
usually  lovely  in  themselves  thus  paraded.  They 
should  be  clothed  upon  with  the  beauties  of 
expression,  their  strength  enhanced  by  the  art 
with  which  they  are  presented.  The  right 
method  is  to  be  found  in  a  middle  course.    The 
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orator  must  seek  simplicity  and  directness  in  the 
presentation  of  his  thoughts,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  be  at  pains  to  employ  all  the 
resources  of  art  to  impress  conviction  on  his 
audience. 


II 

BREATHING 


CHAPTER  n 

BREATHING 

THE  student  must  first  recognize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  clear- thinking  on  his 
part  as  fundamental  to  any  achievement 
worth  while  in  oratory.  Without  such  clear 
thinking  he  may  become  a  verbose  ranter,  but 
he  can  never  reveal  himself  as  truly  an  orator. 
A  demonstration  of  this  assertion  may  be  had 
by  scrutiny  of  the  recorded  utterances  of  the 
great  masters.  Those  orations  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us  from  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
all  notable  modern  addresses,  display  under 
critical  analysis  lines  of  thought  most  carefully 
arranged,  where  every  idea  is  plainly  set  forth 
and  where  every  argument  is  logically  ex- 
pounded. In  addition,  there  may  be  a  greater 
or  less  employment  of  rhetorical  skill  in  the 
presentation  of  such  ideas.  There  is  abundant 
variation  in  the  more  superficial  elements  of 
great  orations,  just  as  there  must  have  been 
variations  in  every  case  of  a  personal  sort,  as 

to  voice  and  gesture  and  all  the  details  of  man- 
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ner.  But,  in  every  instance,  we  find  the  essen- 
tial fact  of  clear-thinking  as  basic  to  the  theme. 
Even  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
an  audience  is  made  to  rest  on  an  intellectual 
justification.  This  characteristic  of  all  oratory- 
worthy  the  name  has  not  only  survived  to  our 
own  time,  but  to-day  it  is  emphasized  by  the 
increased  demand  for  simplicity  and  directness 
in  the  methods  of  address.  While  a  more 
elaborate  rhetorical  system  was  in  vogue,  the 
speaker  could  more  easily  disguise  an  essential 
poverty  of  thought,  or  hide  discrepancies  in  the 
matter  of  logic,  than  at  the  present  time  when 
the  embellishments  in  the  way  of  language  are 
so  materially  reduced.  The  student  must, 
therefore,  at  once  impress  upon  himself  a 
realization  of  his  need  for  clear  thinking,  for 
exactness  in  his  intellectual  activities,  for  ability 
to  reason  rightly.  Later  on,  full  explanation 
and  instruction  will  be  given  concerning  those 
means  by  which  he  may  best  develop  mental 
clarity. 

In  this  chapter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  may  be  termed  the  pre- 
liminary mechanics  of  oratory.  We  thus  refer 
to  voice-production.  In  a  material  way,  mastery 
in  this  direction  is  essential,  since  the  voice  is 
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made  the  interpreter  of  the  mind.  Moreover, 
any  excellence  in  the  voice  itself  by  so  much 
enhances  the  effectiveness  of  whatever  is  spoken. 
The  first  requirement  for  voice  production  is 
robust  physical  health  possessed  by  the  speaker. 
The  voice  responds  with  astonishing  ease  to 
other  physical  conditions,  and  any  bodily  weak- 
ness or  disease  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  quality  of  the  voice.  The  opera  singer 
must  maintain  the  voice  in  perfect  condition, 
or  as  it  fails,  must  suffer  in  money  and  reputa- 
tion. In  consequence,  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  operatic  stage  use  every  care  to  maintain 
vigorous  health.  The  student  of  oratory  should 
emulate  the  stars  of  the  opera  by  hygienic  living 
and  persistent  health-exercises.  There  must  be 
no  excesses  of  any  sort,  for  these,  whatever  their 
nature,  react  upon  the  voice.  The  whiskey- 
drinker  of  the  slums  has  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  whiskey  voice,  husky,  wheezing  and 
raucous.  The  cigarette-throat,  with  its  tiny 
half-cough,  visits  its  penalty  on  the  voice. 
Temperance,  rigidly  applied  in  every  activity 
of  life  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  voice. 
Excesses  in  food  are  culpable.  Exercise  must 
never  be  carried  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
Study  must  be  so  limited  as  to  avoid  excessive 
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fatigue.  Temperance  must  be  the  watchword. 
There  should  be  a  just  balance  of  work  and  play, 
and  both  of  these  should  be  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

The  student's  first  work  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  voice-mastery  should  be  the  attainment 
of  controlled  breathing.  At  the  outset,  he  would 
do  well  to  practise  at  least  half-a-dozen  times 
daily  for  a  fifteen-minute  interval.  When  right 
breathing  has  been  thoroughly  established,  a 
few  minutes  of  special  practise  in  the  morning 
and  at  night  will  suffice.  But,  too,  he  should 
constantly  strive  for  a  habit  of  deep  breathing, 
which  will  prove  of  distinct  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral health  as  well  as  to  the  voice.  Of  course, 
he  should  be  particular  during  the  periods  of 
exercise,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  to  use  only  the 
best  air  obtainable.  Thus,  at  home  he  should 
exercise  before  an  open  window,  and  abroad  in 
any  place  where  the  atmosphere  is  comparatively 
untainted.  He  should  cultivate  his  sense  of 
smell  to  detect  foul  air,  in  order  to  avoid  it 
so  far  as  possible.  In  a  crowded  car,  for 
example,  he  should  reduce  his  breathing  to  the 
minimum,  but  on  the  deck  of  a  ferry  boat  he 
should  fill  and  empty  his  lungs  gloriously.  The 
exercise  in  deep  breathing   that  comes   from 
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rapid  walking  and  from  active  sports  is  most 
advantageous,  to  the  health  in  general,  to  the 
voice  in  particular.  But  in  every  case  strain 
and  exhaustion  must  be  avoided. 

The  breathing  exercise  should  be  made  to 
include  the  entire  capacity  of  the  lungs.  Many 
advocate  abdominal  breathing,  but  a  breathing 
thus  limited  is  objectionable.  It  is  better  than 
a  merely  clavicular  method,  but  it  is  not  com- 
plete. The  correct  form  of  breathing  requires 
a  filling  of  all  the  lung  cells,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  and  continuing  steadily  until  the 
very  peaks  are  attained.  A  strictly  abdominal 
breathing  leaves  the  upper  chest  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  without  movement.  In  the  right 
method,  there  is  at  the  beginning  an  expansion 
of  the  abdomen  and  this  merges  gently  and 
swiftly,  without  any  break,  into  an  expansion 
of  the  middle  chest,  which  is  followed  in  turn 
by  a  rising  of  the  upper  chest.  Thus  there  are 
three  parts  of  one  inhalation.  But  there  must 
be  no  separation  of  these  parts,  one  from 
another.  The  movement  from  below  to  above 
must  be  smooth  and  even  throughout.  The 
student  may  experience  some  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  perfect  muscular  control  that  is 
essential.     The  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm  per- 
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mits  the  ready  filling  of  the  lower  lung  space,  but 
other  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  employed  in  the 
remaining  stages  of  the  inhalation.  The  advo- 
cates of  abdominal  breathing  insist  that  there 
should  be  no  movement  of  the  shoulders.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  when  the  breathing 
is  properly  performed,  there  is  a  gradual  ex- 
pansion, beginning  with  the  movement  of  the 
abdomen  and  ascending  until  the  entire  trunk 
is  expanded;  at  the  last,  the  shoulders  are 
slightly  raised  by  pressure  of  the  uppermost 
air-cells.  The  letting  out  of  the  breath  exactly 
reverses  the  process,  with  a  firm  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  diaphragm  at  the  end.  The  student 
should  practise  this  system  of  breathing  until 
it  is  mastered,  and  requires  no'  thought  as  to 
details  in  the  operation.  To  cultivate  a  perfect 
control,  he  should  practise  rhythmical  breathing. 
This  is  simply  a  regulation  of  the  breathing  by 
which  inhalation  and  exhalation  are  made  equal 
through  any  desired  interval  of  time.  The  exer- 
cises should  be  tried  with  a  watch  at  hand  as  a 
guide  in  measuring  the  time.  The  student 
should  begin  by  allowing  five  seconds  for  inhala- 
tion and  five  seconds  for  exhalation.  Or  he  may 
determine  by  experiment  the  number  of  seconds 
best  suited  to  his  capacity.    Care  should  be 
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taken  at  the  outset  to  make  the  period  too  short 
rather  than  too  long,  but  it  may  be  increased  as 
the  practice  continues.  The  rhythmic  breathing 
should  be  carried  on  for  five  minutes  without 
pause.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  a  few  quick 
breaths  should  be  gulped,  filling  especially  the 
very  topmost  part  of  the  lungs,  and  these 
breaths  should  be  ejaculated  violently,  sounding 
a  strongly  aspirated  ''ha! "  The  beneficial  effect 
of  this  is  immediately  perceptible. 

A  note  of  warning  should  be  sounded  con- 
cerning breathing  exercises.  They  should  never 
involve  any  particle  of  strain.  Every  student 
unfamiliar  with  them  should  be  prudent  in  gag- 
ing his  own  lung  capacity,  and  should  carefully 
avoid  overtaxing  it.  It  matters  little  what  that 
capacity  may  be  at  the  commencement,  for  a 
judicious,  patient  and  regular  followmg  of  the 
exercises  daily  as  directed  will  develop  the  lungs 
astonishingly.  Any  straining  for  effect  defeats 
its  own  purpose,  and  may  work  serious  harm. 
In  addition,  the  exercise  should  be  cut  short 
instantly  if  any  dizziness  is  felt.  Such  dizziness 
is  common  in  connection  with  early  efforts  in 
deep  breathing,  and  is  nothing  to  excite  alarm; 
but  it  should  be  heeded,  by  a  pause,  after  which 
the  breathing  may  be  resumed. 
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Often,  students  of  oratory  are  taught  that 
they  may  breathe  through  both  nose  and  mouth. 
This  is  a  serious  error.  The  breathing  must  be 
wholly  through  the  nose  at  all  times,  except  for 
such  portion  of  the  breath  as  is  actually  em- 
ployed in  speaking.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  close  the  mouth 
when  the  breath  is  drawn  in  through  the  nose. 
In  rapid  speaking,  the  inhalation  may  sometimes 
be  conveniently  made  while  the  lips  remain 
parted  —  but  always  through  the  nose.  Mouth- 
breathing  has  markedly  bad  effect  on  the  voice. 

Another  common  error  is  the  teaching  that 
the  lungs  should  be  kept  filled.  They  should 
not.  The  lungs  fully  expanded  induce  a  tension 
that  is  fatal  to  voice-control.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  air  in  the  lungs,  but  not  a  full  inhala- 
tion. The  method  of  practise  should  be  to 
maintain  while  declaiming  a  sufficient  breath 
supply,  taking  the  air  as  frequently  as  necessary 
in  short,  quick  drafts  through  the  nostrils,  with 
the  mouth  either  open  or  shut. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  the  business 
of  proper  breathing,  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
in  another  chapter  just  what  disposition  is  to 
be  made  of  the  breath  thus  adequately  supplied. 
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CHAPTER  in 

PRONUNCIATION 

IN  speech,  the  breath  is  regulated  by  many 
muscular  movements,  but  with  most  of 
these  we  need  have  no  concern.  The 
great  part  of  them  is  automatically  controlled, 
and  any  voluntary  effort  at  interference  is  use- 
less at  least,  if  not  harmful.  Thus,  the  numer- 
ous movements  of  the  tongue  will  hardly  be 
improved  upon  by  study  of  them.  But  there 
is  one  phase  of  the  muscular  action  in  vocal- 
ization that  is  commonly  very  defective,  which 
is  readily  amenable  to  treatment.  Particular 
attention  is,  therefore,  directed  to  the  movement 
of  the  lips.  This  movement  can  be  consciously 
controlled  with  comparatively  slight  effort.  The 
sole  requirement  for  developing  exactness  in 
this  particular  is  an  intelligent  and  persistent 
practise.  For  a  distinct  utterance  precision  in 
the  movement  of  the  lips  is  essential.  Such 
precision  is  a  virtue  in  ordinary  speech;  it  is 
a  necessity  for  the  orator,  since  without  it  he 
handicaps  himself  with  an  unintelligible  delivery. 
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In  ordinary  conversation,  there  is  constantly 
a  mumbling  method  of  pronunciation  that  is 
usually  the  combined  product  of  carelessness,  or 
laziness,  and  sheer  ignorance.  The  aspirant  to 
oratorical  honors  cannot  afford  to  permit  himself 
any  slovenliness  in  speaking.  Fortunately,  in 
this  matter,  he  enjoys  unlimited  opportunities 
for  practise,  inasmuch  as  he  may  try  for  improve- 
ment constantly  in  any  conversation,  with 
others. 

The  most  frequent  fault  lies  in  what  may  be 
termed  labial  inertness.  This  is  nothing  other 
than  a  failure  to  adjust  the  lips  with  exactness 
to  the  various  positions  required  for  the  proper 
forming  of  vowels  and  consonants.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  speak  intelligibly  to  one  close  at 
hand  with  practically  no  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lips.  Convicts  practise  this  art  in 
order  to  indulge  in  forbidden  conversation  under 
the  eyes  of  their  guards.  The  method  has  the 
merit  of  secrecy  perhaps,  but  no  other.  It  is 
inelegant,  to  say  the  least,  and  is  usually  in- 
dicative of  a  corresponding  mental  apathy. 
The  alert,  energetic  person  seldom  is  guilty  of 
labial  inertness  in  talking.  Both  qualities,  alert- 
ness and  energy,  are  essential  to  the  orator. 
The  importance  of  these  lip  movements  in  speak- 
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ing  is  most  keenly  realized  by  the  deaf.  The 
art  of  lip-reading,  which  has  proved  a  boon  to 
countless  persons  thus  afflicted,  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  intelligibility  of  utterance  depends 
chiefly  on  exactitude  in  the  varying  positions 
of  the  lips. 

For  the  vowel  sounds,  there  are  nine  posi- 
tions of  the  lips,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  of  three  each.  These  three  classes  are  the 
extended,  the  relaxed  and  the  puckered.  The 
three  variations  of  each  class  correspond  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  mouth  is  opened :  narrowly, 
moderately,  widely.  In  the  first  class,  the  ex- 
tended, the  lips  are  drawn  back  at  the  corners, 
giving  its  greatest  longitudinal  extent  to  the 
opening  of  the  mouth.  In  the  utterance  of  the 
long  e  sound  as  in  the  word  keen,  the  lips  are 
only  slightly  parted,  but  they  are  drawn  back 
at  the  corners,  or  extended.  This  forms  the  nar- 
row extended  position.  In  the  sound  of  short 
e,  as  in  the  word  met,  or  of  a  as  in  the  word  ale, 
the  lips  are  extended  as  before  by  drawing  them 
back  at  the  corners,  but  somewhat  more  widely 
parted.  This  gives  the  medium  extended  posi- 
tion. For  short  a,  as  in  the  word  cat,  the  lips 
are  similarly  extended,  and  still  further  parted. 
This  gives  the  wide  extended  position.    The 
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relaxed  class  includes  the  short  sound  of  i  as  in 
the  word  in,  for  the  pronunciation  of  which  the 
lips  are  relaxed,  but  only  slightly  parted;  the 
sound  of  short  u,  as  in  cup,  where  the  opening 
between  the  relaxed  lip  is  increased  to  the 
medium;  and  the  sound  of  a  as  in  the  word  ah, 
for  which  the  relaxed  lips  are  most  widely  parted. 

The  puckered  class  includes:  the  sound  of  oo 
as  in  the  word  coon,  in  the  utterance  of  which 
the  lips  are  puckered  with  the  opening  smallest; 
the  shorter  sound  of  oo  as  in  the  word  good, 
and  the  long  sound  of  o  as  in  old,  in  which  the 
lips  are  puckered,  but  with  a  larger  opening;  the 
sound  of  a  as  in  the  word  awful,  in  which  the 
opening  is  the  largest,  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  slight  puckering. 

The  student  should  familiarize  himself  with 
these  positions  of  the  lips  in  connection  with  the 
vowel  sounds,  and  practise  them  in  speaking 
various  words  containing  the  different  vowels. 
This  practise  should  be  continued  until  a  correct 
position  of  the  lips  becomes  a  habit,  requiring 
no  conscious  attention. 

This  same  matter  of  labial  inertness  com- 
monly appears  in  reference  to  the  pronunciation 
of  those  consonants  known  as  the  labials:  p,  b 
and  m.    The  forming  of  any  one  of  these  conso- 
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nants  requires  a  firm  and  entire  closing  of  the 
lips.  The  student  should  practise  these  con- 
sonants, speaking  with  particular  emphasis 
words  in  which  they  appear,  making  a  special 
effort  toward  a  vigorous  closing  of  the  lips 
in  each  case  as  required  until  the  proper  ac- 
tion becomes  mechanical,  requiring  no  thought. 
Similarly,  he  should  give  his  attention  to  pre- 
cision in  the  pronunciation  of  /  and  v,  for  which 
the  lower  lip  is  brought  up  underneath  the 
upper  lip  in  a  slight  contact.  And,  again,  he 
should  practise  the  puckering  of  the  lips  that  is 
required  for  a  clear  forming  of  r.  He  should 
note  as  well  that  w,  when  standing  as  a  conso- 
nant at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  is  in  fact 
the  long  sound  of  00,  though  so  brief,  and 
demands  that  the  lips  be  closely  puckered,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  given  above.  For 
sh,  ch,  J  and  the  zh  sound  which  we  give  to  the 
s  in  the  word  pleasure,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  pucker  the  lips,  but  to  thrust  them  outward. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  sound  the  aspirate 
h  with  distinctness.  The  student  must  make 
it  conspicuous  in  such  words  as  what,  which, 
where  and  the  like.  After  a  little  practise  in 
this  direction,  he  may  be  astonished  to  find  the 
extent  to  which  the  h  is  dropped  by  his  fellows. 
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The  exercises  in  this  shaping  of  the  letters  by 
the  lips  may  be  practised  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  words  audibly  spoken,  but  also 
by  merely  whispering.  Since  the  essential  is 
the  position  of  the  lips,  no  vocalization  is  re- 
quired. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whispering 
practise  is  to  be  recommended  for  this  feature 
of  our  study.  It  is  instinctive  to  emphasize  the 
lip-movement  when  speaking  in  a  whisper. 
Even  the  worst  victim  of  labial  inertness  then 
strives  to  force  his  unaccustomed  lips  into  the 
right  positions. 

In  a  further  pursuit  of  correct  pronunciation, 
the  student  should  concern  himself  with  giving 
full  value  to  all  the  sounds  composing  each  word. 
That  is  to  say,  he  should  be  at  pains  to  cultivate 
a  precise  articulation  at  all  times.  He  should 
practise  on  words  both  short  and  long,  trying 
to  give  to  every  syllable  its  proper  sound.  He 
should  be  particular  not  to  drop  the  final  g  of 
the  present  participle,  and  in  all  cases  he  should 
seek  to  avoid  the  slurring  of  syllables  that  is 
so  common  in  conversation.  In  addition  to  his 
practise  when  alone,  he  should  carry  out  the 
principles  of  distinct  speaking  in  his  talks  with 
others  on  every  occasion.  This  will  enable  him 
to  establish  the  habit  of  such  speech  firmly.    He 
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will,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  pedantic  to 
others  on  account  of  this  precision  of  utterance, 
but  he  will  suffer  no  harm  from  a  reputation  for 
such  nicety. 

The  student  should  also  devote  himself  to  a 
continued  study  of  right  pronunciation.  For 
improvement  generally  in  this  regard,  two  things 
are  required.  The  first  is  repeated  recourse  to 
a  good  dictionary,  and  the  second  is  the  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  hear  speakers 
of  note,  whose  pronunciation  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  authoritative.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  reasons  for  giving  attention  to  any  dis- 
course by  speakers  of  distinction,  but  the  matter 
of  pronunciation  is  of  great  importance,  and 
should  never  be  neglected  when  the  opportunity 
for  instruction  is  presented. 

Naturally,  accuracy  as  to  pronunciation  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  understanding  of 
words.  The  student,  as  he  turns  to  the  dic- 
tionary in  order  to  learn  a  correct  pronunciation, 
must  also  ascertain  the  exact  definition  of  the 
particular  word,  which  will  be  of  aid  to  him  in 
enlarging  his  vocabulary.  Thus,  too,  the  prac- 
tise of  the  correct  pronunciation  will  serve  to 
fix  the  significance  of  any  word,  thereby  making 
it  available  for  use  in  speaking  later  on. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   VOICE 

WHILE  the  mentality  is  of  supreme 
importance  for  the  orator,  the  chief 
physical  attribute  is  the  possession 
of  an  adequate  voice.  Just  as  the  virtuoso  of 
the  piano  cannot,  with  all  his  skill,  coax  the 
spirit  of  music  to  response  through  the  jangling 
keys  of  a  decrepit  and  out-of-tune  instrument, 
so  the  orator,  no  matter  how  splendid  his  ideas, 
how  great  his  command  of  language,  cannot 
sway  an  audience  to  his  will  through  the  medium 
of  cracked  or  husky  voice.  Other  physical  at- 
tributes are  aids  to  success,  such  as  personal 
appearance  and  gesture,  but  the  voice  is  vital 
to  best  accomplishment  in  public  speaking.  The 
student  must  diligently  exert  himself  to  acquire 
a  thorough  mastery  of  tone-production  and  to 
develop  every  possibility  offered  by  his  vocal 
organs  for  increase  of  compass  and  volume  and 
color  —  that  subtle  influence  exerted  on  tones  in 
the  interpretation  of  emotions. 

32 
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The  first  duty  of  the  student  is  to  form  a 
habit  of  Hstening  to  his  own  voice.  We  say  in 
jest  of  some  garrulous  individual  that  he  likes  to 
hear  himself  talk.  Perhaps  he  would  not,  had 
he  ever  learned  really  to  listen  to  himself,  really 
to  perceive  the  quality  of  the  tones  produced  by 
him  in  his  gabbling.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  average 
person  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice.  It  must  be  the  student's  first 
effort  to  concentrate  attention  on  listening  to 
himself  as  he  speaks.  This  is  requisite  in  order 
to  analyze  the  tonal  quality  of  his  utterance. 
And  that  quality  must  be  analyzed;  it  must  be 
appreciated  very  clearly,  since  only  thus  does 
improvement  become  possible.  Understanding 
of  this  principle  and  strict  practise  in  accord- 
ance with  it  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  in 
developing  a  voice  power  at  once  capable  and 
magnetic. 

Once  the  listening  habit  is  firmly  fixed, 
criticism  of  voice-production  becomes  compara- 
tively easy.  When  a  discriminating  ear  an- 
nounces that  certain  tones  are  rough  or  strained, 
the  means  of  correction  is  available.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  mind's 
control  in  the  matter  of  physical  expression.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  the  precise 
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manner  in  which  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  the 
control  of  the  voice  by  the  mind  through  the  will. 
Science  itself  is  baffled  before  the  amazing  prob- 
lem. Luckily,  our  concern  is  not  with  the  mys- 
teries of  psychology  or  physiology:  the  plain  fact 
suffices  our  need.  This  fact  is  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  mental  conception  of  any  tone 
to  be  produced  acts  through  the  will  on  the 
vocal  organs  for  the  production  of  this  tone. 
In  other  words,  the  sound  is  first  imagined,  then 
realized;  it  is  conceived  in  the  mind,  then 
physically  projected.  This  faculty  is  not  to  be 
denied.  It  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the  singer 
maintains  a  proper  pitch.  But  it  is  essential 
that  the  mental  concept  should  be  of  the  utmost 
clearness.  It  is  here  that  practise,  as  in  most 
other  things,  makes  perfect.  And  the  first  con- 
dition for  the  required  distinctness  of  the  ideal 
in  the  mind  is  that  cultivation  of  a  shrewd 
exactness  in  listening. 

For  the  student  must  listen  not  only  to  him- 
self, but  to  others.  Nor  need  he  limit  his 
exercise  in  this  regard  to  those  moments  when 
he  himself  is  declaiming  or  when  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  eminent  speakers.  He  may,  and 
should,  carry  on  his  practise  in  the  art  of  listen- 
ing with  judicious  critical  concentration  when- 
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ever  the  opportunity  serves.  Thus,  ordinary 
conversation  becomes  a  factor  that  must  not  be 
neglected.  He  should  learn  to  note  particularly 
the  quality  of  every  voice  he  hears,  and  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  those  qualities 
that  are  pleasing  and  those  that  are  disagreeable. 
And  as  to  those  of  each  character,  he  should 
establish  a  definite  impression  in  the  mind 
through  memory,  in  order  to  adapt  for  his  own 
use  whatever  is  admirable  and  to  avoid  whatever 
is  repellent. 

Out  of  the  listening  habit,  the  student  should 
develop  an  ability  in  imitation  that  may  prove 
a  very  great  help  to  him  in  cultivating  all  the 
resources  of  his  voice.  This  imitation  is  not  a 
merely  parrot-like  glibness  in  repeating  the 
utterance  of  others.  It  is,  instead,  the  power 
of  perceiving  virtue  in  tones  and  appropriating 
that  virtue  for  one's  own.  The  critical  listening 
is  the  first  essential  in  this  ability,  and  the  listen- 
ing, as  has  been  pointed  out,  must  be  of  the  most 
critical  sort,  directed  both  to  one's  self  and  to 
others.  Then  there  must  be  the  accurate  reten- 
tion of  the  sound  by  memory,  so  that  the  mental 
concept  may  be  clear,  sharply  defined  for  pro- 
jection by  an  act  of  will  through  the  vocal 
organs.     The   student   should   improve   every 
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opportunity  to  hear  speakers  of  repute,  whether 
they  be  lecturers,  clergymen,  statesmen  or 
lawyers  making  their  pleas.  In  every  instance, 
he  should  endeavor  to  single  out  those  pecul- 
iarities of  the  orator's  voice  that  are  most  appeal- 
ing and  effective.  Thereafter,  he  should  review 
these  qualities  mentally,  to  fix  them  in  memory. 
At  the  earliest  opportunity,  when  alone,  he 
should  attempt  imitation  of  those  tones  that 
most  excited  his  admiration,  and  thus,  so  far  as 
possible,  make  their  virtues  his  own  personal 
possession.  Nor  need  he  be  discouraged  by 
failures  in  such  attempts.  The  practise  is  al- 
ways a  benefit,  and  out  of  it  some  gain  is  sure 
to  issue.  A  tiny  gain  here  and  there  will  even- 
tually form  a  total  of  which  the  result  will 
be  a  voice  dowered  with  richness,  beauty  and 
power. 

The  student  should  realize  that  in  his  study 
of  the  art  of  oratory  imitation  becomes  a  virtue. 
Whenever  anything  of  excellence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  by  a  speaker  is  presented 
before  him,  he  should  give  heed  to  the  oppor- 
tunity and  by  practise  make  that  excellence 
his  own.  Such  imitation  is  indeed  a  virtue. 
But  discrimination  must  be  employed.  Mere 
mannerisms  of  another  should  never  be  copied. 
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These  mannerisms,  while  often  of  gesture  or 
other  movement,  may  also  be  in  the  delivery. 
They  may  even  be  meritorious  as  distinctive  of 
the  person  originating  them,  but  they  lose  any 
charm  when  aped  by  another.  Thus,  a  great 
orator  may  have  a  habit  of  runnmg  his  hands 
through  his  hair,  or  of  tossing  his  head  to  throw 
back  a  dangling  lock  of  hair,  but  such  actions 
are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him  personally, 
and  the  student  must  by  no  means  look  on  such 
superficialities  as  a  part  of  the  great  one's  art 
and  therefore  to  be  duplicated  by  himself. 
Similarly,  the  orator  may  display  a  tendency 
toward  the  repetition  of  peculiar  intonations  in 
his  delivery  that  are  perhaps  striking  in  them- 
selves although  not  justified  as  interpreting  any 
significance  of  the  utterance.  Such  oddities  in 
the  delivery  are  to  be  shunned  by  the  student. 
Spurgeon  slid  down  the  hand-rail  of  the  pulpit 
stairs  during  a  sermon  to  illustrate  how  easy  is 
the  descent  to  hell ;  Talmage  indulged  almost  in 
acrobatic  dancing  as  an  accompaniment  to  his 
eloquence;  other  orators  of  renown  have  been 
wont  to  wail  and  howl:  the  student's  efforts 
toward  imitation  are  for  none  of  these.  His 
endeavor  must  be  rather  to  distinguish  on  all 
occasions  whatever  is  of  substantial  worth  in  the 
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equipment  of  the  orator,  to  seize  on  this,  and 
to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  In  the  matter  of 
the  voice,  he  will  find  imitation  of  extraordinary- 
assistance.  When  the  student  has  actually 
heard  the  beautiful  tones  of  some  orator's  voice, 
he  has  gained  the  first  essential  of  producing 
such  tones  for  himself.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
these  tones  sounding  in  his  memory;  with  them 
thus  in  mind,  he  is  able  by  an  act  of  will  to 
express  them,  more  or  less  accurately,  through 
his  vocal  organs.  In  other  words,  he  has  es- 
tablished an  ideal,  and  it  is  now  his  task  to 
realize  that  ideal  to  the  utmost  possible  by  using 
his  own  voice  in  imitation.  He  may  fall  far 
short,  but  persistent  effort  will  gain  him  much. 
No  amount  of  explanation  and  instruction  will 
take  the  place  of  such  hearing  and  imitation. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  beauty  is  attained  by  a  voice.  But  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  such  beauty  of  sound  when 
it  is  heard,  and,  too,  when  it  is  heard,  as  we 
have  seen,  we  have  the  ideal  toward  which  to 
strive  by  imitation.  It  is,  truly,  astonishing  how 
simple  execution  may  thus  become.  A  singing 
master  once  wearied  himself  and  me  in  an 
attempt  to  teach  me  the  quality  of  voice  to  be 
used  in  a  certain  phrase.     He  explained   the 
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theory  and  defined  the  exact  disposition  of 
throat  and  mouth.  I  obeyed  his  directions  as 
best  I  could,  but  failed  in  the  effect,  though  I 
tried  again  and  again.  The  master's  voice  was 
totally  unlike  my  own;  I  got  no  help  from 
imitation.  Then,  one  day,  I  heard  the  song 
sung  by  a  man  whose  voice  was  much  like  my 
own.  He  sang  the  phrase  that  had  baffled  me 
just  as  the  teacher  had  wished  me  to  sing  it. 
I  had  the  sound  vibrating  in  memory,  and  be- 
cause I  had  it  thus  clearly  defined  mentally  I 
was  able  to  sing  it  for  myself  simply  by  the 
power  of  imitation.  And  then  I  could  under- 
stand that  the  instructions  given  me  as  to  the 
disposition  of  throat  and  mouth  had  been  cor- 
rect, though  useless  —  and  they  remained  use- 
less, for  imitation  sufficed.  The  student  will 
do  well,  if,  whenever  he  hears  an  orator  with  a 
voice  similar  to  his  own,  he  make  a  special  study 
of  it  in  order  to  adapt  its  merits  for  his  own. 
He  will  find,  in  such  case,  that  imitation  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Where  the  voice  of  another 
speaker  is  radically  different  from  his  own,  the 
attempt  at  imitation  will  be  more  difficult,  but 
success  will  still  be  possible.  The  character  of 
beauty  in  the  voice  may  be  imitated,  even  when 
the  actual  tone  cannot  be  exactly  reproduced. 
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In  the  mechanics  of  tone-production,  the 
student  has  to  concern  himself  chiefly  with  only- 
three  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  physical 
part  of  speaking.  We  have  already  considered 
the  importance  of  a  clear  mental  impression 
concerning  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and  we 
shall  later  on  refer  to  the  emotional  phase  of 
voice  production,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
color,  as  it  is  termed,  of  tones.  As  to  the  phys- 
ical requirements,  then,  the  three  needs  are  the 
accurate  movements  of  the  lips  for  the  shaping 
of  tones  in  the  manner  already  fully  described 
under  the  heading  of  Pronunciation.  The 
second  necessity  is  the  directing  of  the  vocal- 
ization to  the  front  portion  of  the  mouth.  The 
third  necessity  is  a  loose  throat. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  directions 
are  devoted  solely  to  physical  activities  con- 
trolled by  the  will.  The  regulation  of  tension 
in  the  vocal  cords,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  many 
physical  activities  by  which  vocalization  is  car- 
ried on  are  regulated  subconsciously,  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  concerning  them  can  have  only 
a  theoretical  interest  to  the  student.  Any 
attention  given  to  the  vocal  cords,  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  and  the  like  during  the 
utterance  of  words  is  harmful,  rather  than  bene- 
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ficial.  Indeed,  it  should  be  the  student's  pur- 
pose to  practise  the  proper  activity  of  the  Hps 
so  diligently  that  correctness  in  this  respect  shall 
itself  speedily  become  automatic,  requiring  no 
control  consciously  exerted  by  the  will. 

The  directing  of  the  vocalization  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth  is  of  utmost  importance.  The 
reverberating  chambers  of  the  voice  include  both 
head  and  chest,  but  the  student  should  make 
no  effort  to  localize  the  reverberations  of  a  tone 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  sounding  cavity. 
Nature  will  do  all  the  adjustment  necessary,  and 
do  it  far  better  without  interference  from  him. 
But  it  will  probably  be  required  of  him  to  place 
his  voice  correctly  by  directing  it  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  mouth,  which  is  essential  to  a  clear, 
resonant  carrying  quality  in  the  tones.  Care 
in  this  regard  is  demanded  in  order  to  correct  the 
common  errors  that  have  their  origin  in  slovenly 
speech,  where  words  are  mumbled  anyhow, 
^'swallowed,"  throaty. 

The  last  word,  "throaty,"  covers  much  sin- 
fulness in  the  manner  of  speaking.  It  will  be 
avoided  wholly  in  vocalization  by  directing  the 
voice  to  the  front  of  the  mouth  in  the  way 
already  indicated.  But  there  is  another  fault 
of  the  commonest  that  has  to  do  with  the  throat, 
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one  that  is  far  too  prevalent  among  public 
speakers.  This  has  to  do  with  tension.  So  far 
as  conscious  control  of  the  voice  is  concerned, 
there  should  be  absolute  relaxation  of  the  throat 
throughout  all  utterance.  But  the  tendency  of 
the  unskilled  speaker  is  to  tense  the  throat  as 
he  raises  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  or  tries  to  speak 
more  loudly.  The  result  is  disastrous  as  to 
both  the  quality  of  the  tone  and  the  endurance 
of  the  voice.  The  student  must  exert  himself 
especially  to  acquire  a  habit  of  speaking  always 
with  the  throat  relaxed.  This  will  not  be  easy 
at  the  outset,  but  he  must  persevere  in  the  prac- 
tise, knowing  that  the  reward  will  be  well  worth 
all  his  effort,  since  thus,  and  thus  only,  his 
speech  will  be  made  most  pleasing  to  the  ear  and 
capable  of  being  sustained  for  long  periods  with- 
out undue  fatigue. 

The  student  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
during  his  practise  of  the  voice  that  the  carrying 
quality  is  required  for  every  word  of  his  utter- 
ance. The  skilled  actor  is  able  to  make  a 
whisper  carry  distinctly  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  a  large  auditorium.  The  student  should 
strive  to  attain  an  equal  art  for  himself.  It  is 
well  during  the  time  of  practise  when  alone  to 
direct  the  utterance  to  some  imagined  person 
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at  a  distance.  There  needs  no  change  in  the 
loudness  of  the  voice,  but  it  will  be  perceived 
that  as  the  will  directs  the  speech  to  an  increased 
distance  there  results  a  subtle  change  in  the 
manner  of  speaking,  a  change  that  defies  analy- 
sis, but  is  effective.  The  student  is  warned 
that  shouting  is  not  the  method  recommended 
for  audibility  before  even  the  largest  crowd. 
Shouting  is  a  natural  manner  for  brief  efforts, 
but  it  is  fatal  and  defeats  its  own  purpose  if 
attempted  for  any  length  of  time.  The  aim 
must  be  to  establish  such  a  habit  in  speaking 
that  the  voice  will  carry  clearly,  whether  the 
tones  be  high  or  low.  That  result  may  be 
achieved  by  the  proper  location  of  the  vocaliza- 
tion in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  and  leaving 
the  throat  always  relaxed.  And  back  of  these, 
there  must  be  the  impetus  from  the  will  that 
directs  a  distinct  utterance  to  the  most  remote 
listener.  This  mental  attitude  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  must  never  be  neglected. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the 
breath,  that  the  lungs  should  contain  at  all  times 
a  reasonable  supply  of  air,  but  never  too  much. 
The  filled  lungs  induce  rigidity,  muscular  tension, 
which  is  to  be  avoided.  In  fact,  conscious  ten- 
sion of  the  chest  must  be  shunned,  just  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  throat.  When,  in  the  effort  for 
loudness,  too  great  a  quantity  of  air  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs,  an  excess  of  breath  passes  the 
vocal  cords,  and  the  result  is  a  wheezy  utterance 
that  fatigues  speaker  and  hearer  alilce.  Here, 
again,  the  mental  concept  should  rule  the  mus- 
cular action.  When  the  attention  is  centered  on 
an  auditor  at  a  distance,  that  of  itself  will 
suffice  for  the  physical  control  of  the  breath. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  foregoing  instructions  that  simplicity  and 
ease  in  the  vocalization  are  the  goal  toward 
which  the  student  should  direct  all  his  efforts. 
He  should  cultivate  a  critical  habit  during  his 
periods  of  practise,  by  which  he  not  only  listens 
to  the  tone  produced,  but  also  remains  con- 
stantly watchful  over  the  physical  operations 
involved.  He  must  see  to  it  that  breath-control 
is  exerted  at  all  times.  He  must  keep  the  throat 
relaxed  by  unceasing  vigilance.  He  must  place 
the  voice  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth.  These 
things  should  be  practised  assiduously  until  they 
become  automatic  in  his  methods  of  speaking. 
Mastery  of  them  will  assure  his  possession  of  a 
voice  distinguished  by  both  beauty  and  power. 
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ACCESSORIES    OF   THE   VOICE 

IT  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the 
present  day  tendency  is  toward  simplicity, 
sometimes  almost  conversational,  in  ora- 
torical style.  While  this  fact  is  true  primarily 
as  to  the  construction  of  a  speech,  the  fashion 
of  a  verbiage  without  complexities  of  phrasing, 
it  is  equally  true  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  voice  itself  is  employed.  The  orator  of 
today,  while  still  master  through  all  the  ranges 
of  tone,  displays  his  vocal  riches  less  ostenta- 
tiously than  did  his  brother  of  a  former  genera- 
tion. He  is  less  dramatic,  less  grandiloquent, 
less  noisily  impassioned,  more  tranquil,  more 
restrained,  yet  still  eloquent.  Inevitably,  then, 
his  interpretation  of  his  message  is  more  intellec- 
tual, less  theatrical.  He  zealously  shuns  splurge, 
striving  to  convince  by  logical  straightforward- 
ness of  statement,  rather  than  to  sway  by  artful 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  In  consequence,  he  is 
little  troubled  by  fixed  rules  for  inflection  and 
emphasis  and  by  devices  for  reinforcing  the 
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meaning  of  his  words  through  the  use  of  gestures. 
The  student,  therefore,  should  trouble  himself 
equally  little  over  acquiring  rules  for  such 
accessories  in  the  making  of  speeches.  The 
matter  of  inflection,  for  example,  may  safely  be 
left  to  instinct.  Usually,  a  question  answerable 
by  yes  or  no  ends  with  a  rising  inflection.  But 
not  necessarily  and  always.  "Are  you  going 
to-night?"  would  be  commonly  used  with  a  rising 
inflection.  Yet,  a  downward  inflection  might  be 
employed  on  the  last  word  in  order  to  emphasize 
"to-night."  Such  an  emphasis  would  suit  a 
sarcastic  significance  in  the  question.  The  one 
requisite  for  a  correct  use  of  inflections  is  clear- 
ness of  thought  concerning  what  is  said  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  to  convey  that  thought  to 
the  hearer.  The  impulses  from  the  mind  will 
then  safely  control  the  utterance  so  as  to  give 
it  the  highest  interpretative  value.  Set  rules 
for  inflection  are  artificialities,  and  the  student 
should  beware  of  them.  Once  he  has  attained 
a  fair  control  of  his  voice  throughout  its  whole 
range,  he  may  safely  devote  himself  solely  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  ideas  in  preparation  for 
any  oratorical  effort.  The  right  effects  in 
delivery  will  develop  naturally  and  without  con- 
scious effort  out  of  the  thought  itself. 
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And  as  of  inflection,  so  of  emphasis.  In  every 
instance,  emphasis  must  derive  its  justification 
from  the  idea  expressed.  Where  the  idea  is 
clearly  held  in  the  mind,  the  right  emphasis  will 
follow  spontaneously.  When  it  is  attempted  to 
follow  set  rules  in  the  matter  of  emphasis,  error 
is  almost  certain.  Sothern  in  declaiming  the 
phrase,  "cause  of  causes,"  put  the  emphasis  on 
the  preposition.  A  critic  condemned  this  em- 
phasis, declaring  that  emphasis  should  be  put 
on  both  "cause"  and  "causes"  with  the  heavier 
stress  on  the  last  word.  A  teacher  of  oratory 
rebuked  both  actor  and  critic,  and  announced 
that  while  both  cause  and  causes  should  receive 
emphasis  as  the  critic  had  suggested,  the  chief 
stress  should  fall  on  the  word  "cause."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  course,  Sothern  was  right,  and 
those  who  sought  to  correct  his  rendering  of  the 
phrase  were  wrong.  In  such  a  case,  emphasis 
of  the  usually  insignificant  preposition  conveys 
a  distinct  idea  that  cannot  be  otherwise  so  simply 
expressed.  The  usage  is  familiar  to  all  of  us 
in  ordinary  speech.  "God  of  gods,"  conveys  an 
idea  of  its  own  that  can  by  no  means  be 
expressed  otherwise  so  briefly.  That  idea 
finds  instinctive  expression  in  the  emphasis. 
Teachers  of  elocution  have  at  least  twelve  ways 
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of  emphasizing  the  immortal  line,  "Curfew  shall 
not  ring  to-night."     Viz.: 

Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night. 
Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night. 
Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night. 
Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night. 
Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night. 

Since  two  or  more  words  in  the  line  may  be 
emphasized  instead  of  one  only  the  other  seven 
modes  are  readily  discoverable.     For  example: 

Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night. 

But  a  little  clear  thinking  applied  to  a  con- 
sideration of  any  such  passage  in  prose  or  poetry 
will  set  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs. 

As  of  inflection  and  emphasis  so  of  gesture  in 
general.  Gestures  are  no  longer  in  vogue.  As 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  rejected  the  use  of  gestures 
almost  entirely  in  ordinary  conversation,  so  he 
has  greatly  restricted  them  for  the  orator.  The 
student  should  at  the  outset  be  careful  to  carry 
on  all  his  vocal  practise  with  his  arms  hanging 
loosely  at  his  sides,  the  hands  lying  open  in  a 
natural  position.  He  will  do  well  when  he  has 
attained  to  a  poise  in  which  this  position  of  his 
hands  does  not  obtrude.  Thereafter,  he  may 
practise  the  effect  of  a  very  few  gestures  toward 
which  he  has  a  craving.    The  first  object  is  to 
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establish  a  habit  of  complete  unconsciousness  of 
the  hands.  When  this  habit  is  firmly  fixed, 
infrequent  breaking  of  it  is  permitted  when 
some  idea  of  particular  force  requires  such  an 
aid  of  gesture  for  its  expression.  But  there  must 
be  avoidance  of  the  familiar  mannerisms  that 
in  no  wise  enhance  lucidity  in  the  expression  of 
one's  thought.  The  student  must  resist  any 
temptation  to  thump  the  table  with  his  fist,  or  to 
whack  it  against  his  open  palm;  he  must  not  lay 
his  fingers  on  his  bosom  when  he  refers  to  the 
heart  of  humanity ;  he  must  not  try  to  locate  the 
Infinite  by  pointing  upward  whenever  he  men- 
tions God ;  he  must  not  fling  his  arms  wide  when 
he  mentions  the  whole  w^orld,  or  all  mankind; 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  in- 
trinsically wrong  in  such  gestures,  but  those 
using  them  practically  always  use  them  to  excess. 
They  are  unnecessary,  and  when  the  thought  is 
perfectly  expressed  such  appeals  to  the  eye  may 
be  positively  harmful,  since  they  distract  atten- 
tion in  some  measure  from  the  idea  itself. 

In  like  fashion,  the  whole  demeanor  of  the 
speaker  should  be  serene,  poised.  Changes  of 
position  should  be  slight,  and  not  too  frequent. 
The  poise  should  be  carefully  practised  in  each 
individual  case  so  that  it  may  be  one  that  is 
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natural  and  easily  maintained.  It  is  better  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  standing  easily  erect,  with 
the  toes  turned  slightly  outward,  and  the  weight 
resting  evenly  on  the  balls  of  the  two  feet.  The 
head  should  be  carried  well  erect;  the  gaze 
should  be  steady,  rather  high,  changing  its  direc- 
tion at  intervals  but  not  constantly  shifting.  A 
slovenly  carriage  is  the  worst  of  handicaps. 
There  must  be  no  slouching  posture,  or  hands 
in  pockets,  shuffling  of  the  feet  or  dropping  of 
a  hip.  The  speaker  should  feel  a  conscious 
dignity  of  purpose,  and  this  mood  should  be 
revealed  in  his  bearing  at  all  times. 

One  of  the  most  important  accessories  to  the 
voice  in  speaking  is  the  play  of  the  orator's 
feature,  and  this  is  indeed  a  legitimate  aid  in 
enforcing  the  significance  of  the  spoken  word. 
The  expression  of  the  eyes  as  they  flash  with 
feeling,  the  movement  of  the  brows,  the  curving 
of  the  lips  have  an  effect  of  their  own  that  is 
not  to  be  minimized.  But  here,  again,  the 
artificial  is  banned,  absolutely.  The  orator 
must  eschew  the  trickeries  of  the  dumb  actress 
registering  before  the  camera.  But  by  so  much 
as  his  emotions  are  sincere,  by  so  much  they 
will  radiate  visibly  from  him.  Once  again,  he 
needs  no  guide  to  facial  contortions:  his  high 
emotions  will  direct  their  own  display. 
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DIRECT   TRAINING 

THE  instructions  given  hitherto  have  been 
of  a  generally  preparatory  sort.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  consider  at  some 
length  those  methods  by  which  the  student  will 
best  be  able  to  acquire  facility  in  public  speak- 
ing. For  this  purpose,  the  foremost  place  must 
be  given  to  actual  exercise  of  the  faculty  in 
addressing  his  fellows.  Such  exercise  is  by  no 
means  to  be  limited  to  opportunities  on  the 
public  platform.-  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  for  the  student  in  connection  with  the  matter 
of  pronunciation  that  he  should  strive  to  per- 
fect himself  by  attention  to  it  punctiliously  in 
ordinary  conversation.  He  may,  and  should, 
pursue  the  like  means  in  his  effort  to  gain  fluency 
in  speaking. 

At  the  outset,  the  student  should  bear  in 
mind  always  that  the  larger  his  vocabulary,  the 
greater  the  flexibility  of  speech  at  his  command. 
To  increase  the  vocabulary,  he  should  read  much, 
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and  with  understanding.  Moreover,  he  must 
read  slowly,  devoting  particular  attention  to 
the  form  of  expression.  It  is  not  required, 
despite  many  instructions  to  the  contrary,  to 
know  the  meaning  of  every  word  encountered. 
Those  words  rarely  met  in  reading  should  not 
be  flaunted  in  public  discourse.  The  student, 
therefore,  may  safely  neglect  to  search  for  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  word  in  the  dictionary, 
except  when  by  repetition  it  becomes  trouble- 
some to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  its  significance, 
and,  in  fact,  it  thus  demonstrates  its  importance 
and  also  its  availability.  The  meaning  then 
should  be  learned,  and  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  it,  in  order  to  fix  it  in  memory. 
Thereafter,  the  student  must  seek  occasion  to 
use  the  word  so  frequently  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion as  to  make  it  actually  a  part  of  his  working 
vocabulary. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  long  words  are 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  ideal  of  simplicity 
in  speech.  Often,  the  word  of  many  syllables 
expresses  compactly  an  idea  that  would  other- 
wise require  a  phrase  for  its  expression.  But 
the  long  words  should  be  used  sparingly.  One 
or  tv70  in  a  sentence  may  serve  an  excellent 
effect,  where  a  succession  of  them  might  prove 
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objectionable.  The  student  will  do  well  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  expressing  his  thought  in 
simple  words  and  phrases,  while  yet  permitting 
himself  the  occasional  use  of  a  less  familiar  word 
that  is  exactly  appropriate.  As  a  guide  for 
simplicity  and  directness  in  the  use  of  words, 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  New  Testament. 
Apart  from  any  question  of  religious  worth,  the 
diction  is  unrivaled  in  our  language  for  just 
those  qualities  most  essential  to  the  diction  of 
present-day  orator.  The  study  of  Milton,  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  others  similar,  whose  phrases 
are  of  the  mouth-filling,  ear-filling  variety,  is 
not  advantageous  to  the  student  of  our  genera- 
tion, since  its  effect  must  necessarily  be  to 
induce  a  flamboyant  style  in  his  own  speaking. 
Later  on,  the  student's  attention  will  be  directed 
to  certain  great  orations  that  should  serve  him  as 
models. 

The  student  should  form  a  habit  of  thinking 
carefully  on  various  subjects,  and  forming  an 
opinion  concerning  them.  It  matters  little  what 
may  be  the  particular  theme:  a  mysterious 
crime  narrated  in  the  press,  a  religious  question, 
a  political  phase  of  the  moment,  a  problem  in 
economics  —  anything  will  suffice.  But  the 
student  should  concentrate  to  the  best  of  his 
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ability  upon  the  selected  topic  whatever  it  may 
be.  He  should  reason  with  himself  concerning 
it,  and  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  When  this 
work  has  been  completed  he  should  attempt  a 
restatement  in  a  form  suitable  for  public  de- 
livery. He  may  then  seek  an  opportunity  to 
express  himself  similarly  in  the  presence  of 
others.  He  will  find  an  excellent  discipline  in 
the  effort  to  follow  out  his  argument  to  its  con- 
clusion in  spite  of  the  interruptions  likely  to 
be  made  by  others.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  to  maintain  his  place  by  shouting  down  inter- 
ruption, but  merely  that  he  is  to  hold  his  thought 
while  others  speak,  and,  as  occasion  permits, 
carry  it  to  its  logical  end.  Where  this  becomes 
impossible  for  any  reason,  he  need  suffer  no 
discouragement,  for  he  will  have  other  oppor- 
tunities a-plenty. 

The  practise  thus  indicated  will  prove  of  the 
utmost  value.  The  student  should  adhere  to  it 
rigorously.  He  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  his 
plan,  and  indeed  an  advantage  in  many  other 
ways,  to  cultivate  a  rather  taciturn  habit  of 
speech  when  with  others.  That  is  to  say,  he 
should  ordinarily  avoid  airing  his  views  on  the 
innumerable  topics  that  crop  up  in  conversation; 
he  should  be  usually  chary  of  parading  his  opin- 
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ions.  As  a  result,  he  is  sure  to  be  given  a  more 
respectful  attention  when  at  last  he  does  speak, 
and  this  attention  may  become  respect  on  the 
part  of  his  hearers  as  his  remarks  reveal  well- 
ordered  thought.  In  such  a  plain  and  straight- 
forward manner,  the  student  may  attain  not  only 
a  form  of  practise  that  will  prove  of  greatest 
advantage  to  him  when  he  comes  to  the  rostrum, 
but  also  a  personal  standing  among  his  fellows 
that  will  inevitably  increase  his  opportunities  for 
public  speaking. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  one's  thoughts  as  advised  above 
react  powerfully  on  the  mentality.  Most  per- 
sons do  little  or  no  real  thinking  of  the  sort 
worth  while.  They  take  their  opinion  ready 
made,  by  inheritance  perhaps,  from  the  preju- 
dices of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  per- 
haps from  the  editorial  comments  of  a  favorite 
newspaper,  or  from  their  clergyman,  or  professor, 
or  neighbor.  Sometimes,  even,  their  strongest 
convictions  are  sheer  contrariety,  provoked  by  a 
splenetic  antagonism  to  the  views  of  others  in 
general.  But,  whatever  the  source  of  their 
ideas,  they  are  adopted  easily  as  one  effect  of 
their  environment.  Such  persons  do  not  think 
for  themselves;  their  minds  are  filled  with  sug- 
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gestions  from  others,  which  they  bhndly  follow. 
They  do  not  reason  clearly,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  for  lack  of  practise.  Mentally,  they 
are  sheep  herded  by  a  swarm  of  shepherds.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  one  who  develops  in 
himself  a  habit  of  careful  reasoning  for  himself 
is  thus  differentiated  from  the  average  of  his 
fellows.  The  student  who  thus  distinguishes 
himself  is  already  in  a  fair  way  to  attain  reputa- 
tion as  a  public  speaker,  for  he  will  readily  have 
something  to  say  that  is  worth  while. 

It  is  just  here  that  a  natural  glibness  of  speech 
so  often  fails  of  any  real  oratorical  achievement. 
Some  individuals  possess  a  "gift  of  the  gab"  that 
is  actually  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
They  possess  a  fluency  that  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  encourages  them  to  a  garrulousness  that 
is  mere  verbiage  without  content  of  thought. 
They  are  wind-bags.  They  are  not  the  material 
from  which  orators  are  made.  The  student  who 
is  ambitious  of  renown  need  not  feel  discourage- 
ment if,  in  the  beginning,  he  finds  difficulty  in 
the  utterance  of  his  ideas.  He  may  content 
himself  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  ideas 
to  present,  that  he  will  have  a  store  of  them  con- 
stantly increasing  from  day  to  day  as  his  mental 
processes  develop  through  exercise,  and  that  his 
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facility  in  imparting  these  ideas  to  others 
through  speech  will  grow  with  equal  sureness 
and  steadiness. 

The  eager  student  will  always  find  ample 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  his  latents  in 
public  speaking.  In  school  and  college,  there 
are  debating  clubs;  there  are  other  clubs  con- 
nected with  the  church  and  social  life  of  every 
community.  There  is  the  field  of  politics,  which 
is  always  open,  where  speakers  are  constantly  in 
demand  for  the  working  campaigns.  He  should 
extend  his  activities  in  such  directions  as  par- 
ticularly indicated  in  his  own  neighborhood. 
And,  again,  he  should  be  warned  against  dis- 
couragement over  seeming  failure.  Many  a 
great  orator  has  made  a  fiasco  of  his  maiden 
speech.  Often,  they  suffered  deepest  humilia- 
tion, but  their  courage  remained  unbroken,  and 
so  from  ignominy  they  emerged  at  last  to  glory. 
The  student  is  unlikely  to  fail  so  miserably  as 
have  some  of  these,  for  they  were  burdened  at 
the  start  with  a  notion  concerning  eloquence  to 
which  we  do  not  now  hold.  In  the  simplicity 
of  the  present  style,  the  student  will  find  the  way 
made  comparatively  easy  for  his  earliest  efforts. 
And  he  may  comfort  himself  with  a  realization 
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of  the  fact  that  in  every  honest  attempt  he  makes 
progress  toward  the  attainment  of  his  ideal,  even 
though  he  himself  be  unable  to  perceive  improve- 
ment. There  is  always  a  cumulative  effect,  and 
from  this  he  will  eventually  profit. 
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CHAPTER   Vn 

PREPARING   A   SPEECH 

THE  direct  preparation  of  any  particular 
speech  is  a  matter  subject  to  infinite 
variation  according  to  personal  pref- 
erences. The  student  is  to  understand  that  the 
suggestions  concerning  the  manner  of  performing 
his  task  are  indeed  only  suggestions,  and  not 
hard-and-fast  rules.  He  should  follow  them  at 
the  outset  as  a  working  method,  but  later  on  he 
should  change  them  in  any  way  that  seems  ad- 
vantageous, as  indicated  by  experience. 

A  speech  embodies  ideas  of  the  speaker  that 
he  desires  to  convey  to  his  hearers.  His  effort 
is  to  impress  upon  others  a  conviction  of  his  own, 
to  make  them  share  his  views  in  regard  to  a 
particular  subject.  It  is  essential  for  really 
good  speaking  that  the  speaker  should  be  sincere 
in  his  conviction:  hypocrisy  is  a  poor  prepara- 
tion for  poor  eloquence.  An  audience  is  quick 
to  recognize  genuine  sincerity,  and  its  dis- 
play by  the  orator  greatly  lessens  the  labor  of 

persuasion. 
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The  speech  itself  is  made  up  of  three  parts, 
which  may  be  simply  defined  as  the  beginning, 
the  body  and  the  conclusion.  The  beginning, 
or  introduction,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  With  the 
speech,  just  as  with  a  short  story,  the  manner  of 
opening  is  subject  to  no  law.  If  the  student 
will  turn  to  the  pages  of  a  fiction  magazine,  he 
will  perceive  that  no  fixed  method  is  employed 
in  commencing  a  story.  Some  authors  plunge  at 
once  into  the  action  of  the  tale,  and  leave  ex- 
planations to  follow  later  on;  others  begin  by 
describing  in  detail  the  characters  and  location 
of  the  story;  others  by  way  of  introduction 
philosophize  over  the  significance  of  the  narra- 
tive before  entering  on  that  narrative  itself. 
Similarly,  an  orator  may  choose  to  startle  his 
hearers  with  an  opening  sentence  of  dramatic 
fervor.  Or  he  may  begin  with  a  quiet  compli- 
ment to  the  intelligence  of  his  audience.  Or 
he  may  say  anything  else  under  heaven. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  student  as  the  first  step 
in  his  preparation  to  compose  an  opening  para- 
graph, in  which  appears  a  very  brief,  compact 
statement  of  the  theme  he  desires  to  expound: 
a  short  summary  of  his  subject.  He  should 
write  this  down  and  rewrite  it  until  satisfied  that 
it  is  clear  as  weU  as  brief.    He  should  then  com- 
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mit  this  to  memory.  Such  memorization  will 
not  be  necessary  later  on,  but  in  the  earlier 
efforts  it  is  advisable,  since  it  will  help  to  carry 
him  safely  through  those  first  moments  of  facing 
an  audience,  which  are  by  far  the  hardest. 

With  his  subject  thus  exactly  formulated,  and 
set  down  on  paper  before  him,  the  student  must 
next  study  it  with  the  utmost  care,  at  the  same 
time  jotting  down  notes  of  any  ideas  that  come 
to  him.  When  it  seems  that  an  end  of  these  is 
reached,  he  should  go  over  the  notes  critically, 
rejecting  any  that  appear  unsatisfactory,  and 
crossing  them  off.  He  should  now  examine  his 
notes  once  again  with  the  purpose  of  arranging 
them  in  the  best  possible  order.  He  must 
scrutinize  them  with  the  idea  of  a  rearrangement 
by  which  one  may  follow  another  easily  and 
naturally.  In  addition,  the  less  impressive  ideas 
should  be  treated  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
speech,  and  the  stronger  should  be  placed  in 
the  later  portion,  with  the  one  best  reserved  to 
cap  the  climax. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  may  take  the  form  of 
a  short  recapitulation  of  the  argument  and  an 
appeal  for  its  acceptance,  or  either  the  recapitu- 
lation or  appeal  alone  may  suffice.  This  con- 
clusion, also,  should  be  written  down^  and  mem- 
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/  orized.  The  advantage  of  the  memorization 
/  here  is  that  it  sets  a  brake  on  the  speaker. 
I  One  of  the  ills  of  extemporaneous  speaking  is 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  novice,  once 
started,  in  ever  stopping.  This  is  not  because 
he  is  bursting  with  eloquence  but  rather  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  when  he  approaches  a 
close  each  spoken  sentence  in  turn  seems  not 
quite  good  enough  for  a  last  utterance.  He 
hopes  to  do  better  with  the  next,  and  so  rambles 
on.  The  memorized  conclusion  enables  him  to 
quote  that  passage  whenever  he  is  done  with  his 
argument  —  and  stop! 

In  constructing  the  body  of  his  speech,  the 
student's  effort  should  be  primarily  toward  a 
clear  and  direct  exposition  of  his  ideas.  He 
should  try  to  make  his  argument  so  reasonable 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  convince.  But,  when  he 
has  satisfied  himself  in  this  particular,  and  has 
rewritten  his  notes  accordingly,  he  has  still  to 
undertake  another  phase  of  his  task.  This  has 
to  do  with  making  the  speech  pleasing,  as  well 
as  convincing.  For  tliat  matter,  conviction  is 
more  easily  secured  when  the  argument  is  pre- 
sented not  only  with  logic,  but  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  illustrations,  metaphor,  humor,  pathos, 
and  indeed  all  the  graces  of  oratorical  art. 
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These  more  ornamental  parts  of  a  discourse, 
as  they  may  properly  be  termed,  are  of  great 
importance.  They  are  required  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  merely  logical,  argumentative 
statements.  The  attention  of  an  audience 
wearies  when  held  at  tension  for  too  long  a 
time.  It  is  always  better  to  make  use  of  alter- 
nations in  the  character  of  the  speech,  chang- 
ing it  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  coldly  ana- 
lytical and  rational  to  the  pathetic,  the  dra- 
matic and  impassioned.  Such  divergences  from 
the  straightforward  reasoning,  however,  should 
never  serve  as  distractions,  rather  as  the  means 
for  increased  emphasis  through  a  new  form  of 
appeal.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  humor,  a  story 
that  provokes  laughter  often  serves  to  present 
with  special  force  a  phase  of  the  truth  advo- 
cated. Similarly,  a  profound  effect  may  be 
secured  by  touching  the  emotions  of  an  audience 
through  the  narration  of  a  pathetic  incident 
properly  associated  with  the  theme.  And  just 
here  it  is  well  for  the  student  to  consider  meta- 
phor as  an  adjunct  of  his  art.  Metaphor  is 
the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another  in  order 
to  emphasize  concretely  some  quality  of  that 
other  thing.  It  is  as  a  rule  the  chief  reliance 
of  poetry,  where  stars  or  midnight  pools  de- 
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scribe  the  eyes  of  beauty,  alabaster  her  brow, 
pearls  her  teeth,  rose-leaves  her  lips,  an  ivory 
column  her  throat,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  In 
primitive  times,  such  metaphor  was  universal, 
from  necessity.  In  the  early  ages  of  history, 
language  was  limited  to  the  concrete:  there  was 
no  vocabulary  for  abstract  thought.  Abstrac- 
tions were  a  comparatively  late  development 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  terms  used  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  abstract  thought  were  very  slowly 
evolved  in  language.  All  of  them  originally 
expressed  concrete  ideas.  The  fact  is  verified 
by  a  study  of  those  races  that  remain  less  highly 
civilized.  Metaphor  abounds  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  Orient  is  still  prone  to  simile 
as  extravagant  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  With  us,  the  habit  of  self-repres- 
sion to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
concerning  the  forms  of  speech,  gesture,  and 
the  like,  causes  us  to  avoid  extravagance  in 
metaphor.  We  ordinarily  restrict  it  to  poetry 
or  other  artistic  expression.  But  just  because 
metaphor  enables  us  to  substitute  the  concrete 
for  the  abstract,  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  that 
form  of  artistic  expression  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  oratory.  After  the  presentation  of 
a  clearly  reasoned  argument,  relief  to  the  mind 
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of  the  hearers  is  offered  by  an  interval  in  whicK 
some  concrete  illustration  is  offered,  and  the 
effect  of  the  argument  itself  is  enhanced  thereby. 
With  this  object,  the  amusing  story  is  told,  the 
pathetic  scene  described,  the  metaphor  of  any 
sort  employed.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  we  here  use  the  word  metaphor  as  covering 
any  sort  of  concrete  illustration.  It  may  be  long 
or  short,  a  flight  of  fancy  or  a  story  of  fact, 
an  incident  out  of  history,  or  a  fragment  of 
poetry.  The  extent  of  such  adorning  touches 
to  a  discourse  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  speaker.  Naturally,  they  should  not  bulk 
very  large.  In  this  respect,  the  tendency  toward 
simplicity  requires  abstention  from  such  em- 
bellishment today,  as  compared  with  their  abun- 
dance in  the  oratory  of  a  previous  generation. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the  outline 
of  his  argument,  and  has  added  to  this  the  illus- 
trative graces,  he  should  make  a  trial  of  deliver- 
ing the  speech  as  he  would  before  an  audience. 
He  must  take  pains  in  this  effort  to  hold  himself 
rigidly  to  the  conditions  of  his  public  appear- 
ance, except  as  to  loudness  of  voice.  That  is 
to  say,  he  must  proceed  from  beginning  to  end 
without  permitting  himself  at  any  time  to  stop 
and  try  again,  in  the  hope  of  expressing  himself 
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to  greater  advantage.  The  trial  may  leave  him 
discouraged  for  either  of  two  reasons:  the  first, 
because  he  fails  in  ease  or  force  in  the  delivery; 
second,  because  his  discourse  itself  seems  dis- 
appointing. But  he  must  not  yield  to  such 
discouragement.  As  to  the  substance  of  the 
address,  he  may  study  it  anew  and  improve  it. 
Similarly,  too,  he  must  rehearse  again,  and  if 
necessary  continue  his  rehearsals  until  assured 
of  sufficient  smoothness  in  the  delivery. 

When  this  much  of  the  preparation  has  been 
completed,  the  student  should  write  down  a 
series  of  headings  to  indicate  the  successive  parts 
of  the  speech.  This  list  of  headings  he  may 
have  at  hand  on  the  occasion  of  his  public 
appearance,  in  case  his  memory  proves  at  fault. 
But  he  should  not  expect  to  rely  on  the  mem- 
orandum. Instead,  the  last  step  in  his  prepara- 
tion should  be  the  memorizing  of  it.  If  the 
memory  proves  rebellious,  he  can  aid  it  by  select- 
ing a  concrete  object  to  stand  for  each  idea. 
Such  symbols  are  easily  remembered  by  pairing 
them,  but  the  concentration  for  a  few  moments, 
with  the  eyes  closed,  on  the  first  two  objects 
side  by  side  will  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the 
memory,  so  that  afterward  thought  of  the  first 
object  will  bring  with  it  memory  of  the  second. 
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Afterward,  the  second  object  is  again  paired  for 
the  mental  picture,  but  this  time  with  the  third 
symbol.  The  like  procedure  is  carried  on,  pair- 
ing the  third  and  fourth,  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  so  on  for  any  number  of  objects. 

At  any  time  when  the  memory  fails,  the  only 
need  is  to  avoid  panic.  When  the  next  point  in 
order  fails  to  rise  in  memory  as  required,  the 
first  duty  of  the  student  is  to  avoid  haste.  A 
thoughtful  silence  of  a  few  moments  is  permis- 
sible, and  excites  no  particular  attention,  unless 
the  orator  himself  betrays  embarrassment.  In 
that  brief  interval,  there  is  ample  time  for  the 
mind  to  run  forward.  It  will  surely  pounce  on 
some  one  at  least  among  the  undelivered  parts 
of  the  address.  And  any  one  of  these  will 
suffice.  He  is  thus  able  to  continue  speaking, 
and  he  may  be  certain  that  he  will  presently 
recall  the  omitted  portion.  He  may  then  return 
to  it  or  not  as  his  judgment  may  determine. 

As  has  been  said,  the  directions  given  in  this 
chapter  are  no  more  than  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  one  who  has  not  yet  tried  his  own 
powers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  student  having 
need  of  them  will  use  them  to  his  profit.  And 
he  may  rest  assured  that  presently  the  method 
will  develop  in  him  facility  and  competence  in 
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the  work  of  preparation.  But  in  order  that 
the  preparation  should  be  the  best  possible,  a 
deeper  and  more  subtle  development  of  the 
student's  abihties  is  required.  This  will  be  ex- 
plained at  length  in  the  following  chapter. 


VIII 

THE  DEEPER  TRAINING 
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INCE  the  basic  requirement  of  good 
oratory  is  the  ability  of  the  speaker  to 
reason  correctly,  the  student  must  be 
assiduous  in  establishing  such  mental  habits  as 
shall  result  in  clear  thinking  at  all  times,  on  all 
themes.  For  the  cultivation  of  these  habits,  he 
should  make  an  earnest  effort  toward  an  intellec- 
tual development  along  certain  definite  lines. 

The  student  must  acquire  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion, a  real  attention,  which  is  to  be  exercised 
constantly  in  his  consideration  of  all  things. 
The  attention  must  be  extended  to  both  external 
and  internal  matters,  impartially.  It  must  be 
given  equally  whether  the  subject  is  the  scan- 
ning of  a  stranger's  face,  or  meditation  over 
some  mental  problem.  Attention  of  this  sort 
is  concentration,  in  which  the  particular  thing 
considered  is  held  in  the  center  of  consciousness, 
while  all  else  not  related  to  it  is  rigorously 
excluded.     Only  by  concentration  are  adequate 
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impressions  made  on  the  mind  and  stored  in  the 
memory.  And  the  student  must  have  a  mind 
well  stocked  if  he  would  win  success  as  an 
orator.  He  requires  the  materials  for  accurate 
judgment,  so  that  his  arguments  may  be  sound, 
and,  too,  facts  of  all  sorts  with  which  to  illus- 
trate and  embellish  his  oratory. 

He  should  carry  out  the  principle  of  con- 
centration by  holding  his  attention  to  a  single 
thing  at  a  time.  He  will  find  difficulty  in 
establishing  this  habit,  because  so  many  things 
that  are  familiar  are  usually  done  with  almost 
no  attention.  It  may  seem  a  waste  of  time 
when  lacing  his  shoes  to  think  of  nothing  except 
that  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not. 
A  divided  attention  always  means  waste  of 
energy.  It  is  only  by  the  habit  of  concentra- 
tion on  each  activity  in  turn  that  the  mind  comes 
fresh  to  each  task,  and  thus  is  capable  of  best 
accomplishment.  The  habit  of  thinking  of  but 
one  thing  at  a  time  is  absolutely  essential  to 
clear  thinking,  which  is  the  foundation  of  right 
judgments  in  oratory,  as  in  all  else. 

The  student's  next  care  should  be  in  institut- 
ing and  maintaining  conscientiously  an  orderly 
habit  of  mind.  This  will  include  as  its  founda- 
tion a  real  awareness  concerning  his  thoughts  at 
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all  times.  Most  persons  permit  in  their  minds 
a  jumble  of  unassorted  ideas,  which  come  from 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  The  student  must 
not  permit  this  condition  for  himself.  He  must 
at  all  times  know  what  he  is  thinking  of,  and 
he  must  learn  to  trace  the  origin  of  his  thoughts, 
as  an  essential  part  in  the  regulation  of  them. 
He  must  be  able  to  choose  his  subjects  for 
reflection  and,  as  well,  whatever  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly impressed  on  his  memory.  He  should 
seek  to  discriminate  concerning  all  things  offered 
to  his  attention,  as  to  which  is  good  and  which 
is  bad,  so  that  he  will  occupy  his  mind  with 
thoughts  of  a  beneficial,  rather  than  of  a  harm- 
ful kind. 

A  certain  serenity  of  mind  is  necessary  to 
effective  concentration  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  this  same  calmness  in  the  mental 
attitude  must  be  maintained  if  clear  reasoning 
is  to  result.  But  the  student  must  make  no 
mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  such  tranquillity. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  laziness,  or  peace  of 
the  slothful  sort.  On  the  contrary,  the  ideal 
mood  of  serenity  is  one  of  highest  activity  in 
the  thinking  processes.  By  such  serenity  the 
mind  is  free  from  all  distracting  thoughts,  which 
would  drain  away  energy,  and  the  full  power 
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of  the  intellect  centers  on  the  chosen  theme  of 
thought. 

Conservation  of  energy  is  essential  as  a  habit 
for  both  mind  and  body.  Here  again,  there 
must  be  no  waste.  The  effort  should  be  toward 
attainment  of  an  harmonious  unity  of  mental 
and  physical.  The  mind's  attention  should  ac- 
company the  bodily  actions.  Nervous,  and  all 
unnecessary  movements  of  the  body  should  be 
shunned.  The  body  should  be  permitted  no 
freedom  of  movement  outside  the  will.  And  the 
mind,  when  engaged  in  its  own  problems,  should 
be  imdisturbed  by  the  body.  Heed  in  this  re- 
spect will  avoid  the  loss  of  a  vast  amount  of 
energy.  But  the  student  must  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  thinking  to  conserve  energy  by  not 
using  it.  The  fact  is  that  he  should  attain  a 
conscious  control  of  his  stores  of  energy  by 
holding  every  activity  constantly  under  the 
direction  of  his  will,  and  permitting  nothing  not 
thus  authorized.  With  this  habit  formed,  he 
need  have  no  fear  of  exhausting  his  supply  of 
energy.  For  as  energy  is  rightly  used,  the  flow 
of  it  increases,  rather  than  diminishes.  The 
source  of  supply  is  unfailing  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  use. 

The  student  must  set  before  himself  a  pur- 
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pose  of  unceasing  growth.  In  all  nature,  there 
is  no  middle  ground  of  life  at  which  it  rests.  In 
every  instance,  there  is  that  increase  of  life 
which  we  call  growth,  or  there  is  its  lessening, 
which  is  first  decay  and  then  death.  So,  the 
student  must  see  to  it  tliat  his  development 
continues  steadfastly,  that  he  grows  intellec- 
tually day  by  day. 

Such  growth  may  be  tested  by  conscientious 
self-examination,  repeated  at  regular  intervals. 
But  self-examination  of  this  sort  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  determining  the  progress  of  the  in- 
tellect. The  proper  self-examination,  which  the 
student  should  make  a  habit,  is  one  in  which  he 
reviews  his  whole  mental  equipment.  He  should 
set  apart  an  evening  in  which  to  scrutinize  his 
mind's  resources.  At  that  time  he  should  go 
carefully  over  the  whole  body  of  his  knowledge, 
or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  he  may  before 
becoming  fatigued.  When  thus  halted,  he 
should  continue  the  review  on  another  occa- 
sion, first  quickly  going  over  the  work  previously 
accomplished.  At  the  outset,  he  will  find  the 
labor  involved  considerable,  and  the  results  un- 
satisfactory. But  with  each  repetition,  the  toil 
will  be  lessened.  The  effect  of  the  continued 
reviews  will  be  to  facilitate  the  mental  operations 
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to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Facts  long  buried 
will  come  easily  into  consciousness  at  the  com- 
mand of  will.  And  it  is  the  law  of  the  mind 
that  it  seeks  harmony.  Given  the  opportunity 
by  persistence  in  such  reviews,  the  ideas  stored 
within  the  brain,  seemingly  of  their  own  intel- 
ligence, gradually  group  themselves  in  orderly 
fashion.  The  consequence  is  that  thought  con- 
centrated on  any  special  theme  brings  to  it  what- 
ever the  mind  possesses  related  thereto.  This 
result  is  one  of  incalculable  value  to  the  orator. 
In  itself,  it  is  a  universal  preparation,  by  which 
on  any  occasion  he  is  enabled  to  marshall  all 
the  forces  of  his  mind  in  any  direction  whither- 
soever he  will. 

Finally,  the  student  should  diligently  prac- 
tise the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculty,  in 
order  that  he  may  form  just  judgments.  The 
effect  of  development  here  will  be  to  give  his 
arguments  strength,  even  to  render  them  im- 
pregnable.    Such  arguments  carry  conviction. 


IX 
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BEECHER'S   LIVERPOOL   ADDRESS 

ONE  of  the  greatest  victories  ever  won  by 
an  orator  over  the  fierce  antagonism  of 
his  audience  was  that  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  the  Liverpool  Address,  which  was 
dehvered  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1863. 
At  this  time,  British  sympathies  were  strongly 
aroused  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  States.  It 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  community  in  Liverpool 
that  the  great  American  preacher  should  not  be 
permitted  to  advocate  in  their  presence  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  orator  confronted  an 
audience  wholly  hostile.  He  made  a  fight  that 
lasted  for  three  hours.  He  gained  at  first 
tolerance,  then  sympathy,  at  last  admiration. 
The  result  was  a  triumph  to  the  power  of  the 
speaker. 

The  student  should  make  a  very  careful  study 
of  this  address.  He  will  perhaps  be  astonished 
by  the  utter  simplicity  displayed  throughout. 
He  must  realize  that  the  whole  effort  was  a 
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straightforward  declaration,  made  with  such 
plainness  that  no  hearer  could  fail  to  under- 
stand every  word.  The  address  is  wholly  one 
of  clear  reasoning.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  back  of  the  form  of  words  that  remain  to 
us  in  the  printed  record,  there  was,  on  the  occa- 
sion when  they  were  spoken,  the  tremendous 
force  of  Beecher's  personality.  The  magnetic 
quality  of  the  man  played  its  part  in  the  victory. 
Doubtless,  the  one  chief  factor  that  gave  him 
the  mastery  was  the  intensity  of  his  conviction 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  pleaded  was  right. 
Zeal,  which  is  an  essential  to  the  best  oratory, 
it'a  thing  of  honesty.  The  student  seeking  a 
noble  reputation  should  espouse  only  those 
causes  in  which  he  thoroughly  believes.  In 
sincerity  he  will  find  strength. 
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For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
made  perfectly  familiar  with  popular  assemblies  in 
all  parts  of  my  country  except  the  extreme  South. 
There  has  not  for  the  whole  of  that  time  been  a 
single  day  of  my  life  when  it  would  have  been  safe 
for  me  to  go  South  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  in 
my  own  country,  and  all  for  one  reason:  my  solemn, 
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earnest,  persistent  testimony  against  that  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  atrocious  thing  under  the  sun 

—  the  system  of  American  slavery  in  a  great  free 
republic.  [Cheers.]  I  have  passed  through  that 
early  period  when  right  of  free  speech  was  denied 
to  me.  Again  and  again  I  have  attempted  to  ad- 
dress audiences  that,  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  free  speech,  visited  me  with  all  manner  of  con- 
tumelious epitliets;  and  now  since  I  have  been  in 
England,  although  I  have  met  with  greater  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  most  than  I  de- 
served, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  perceive  that  the 
Southern  influence  prevails  to  some  extent  in  Eng- 
land. [Applause  and  uproar.]  It  is  my  old  ac- 
quaintance; I  understand  it  perfectly —  [laughter] 

—  and  I  have  always  held  it  to  be  an  unfailing  truth 
that  where  a  man  had  a  cause  that  would  bear 
examination  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  it 
spoken  about.  [Applause.]  And  when  in  Man- 
chester I  saw  those  huge  placards:  "Who  is  Henry 
Ward  Beecher?"  —  [laughter,  cries  of  "Quite  right," 
and  applause.]  — and  when  in  Liverpool  I  was  told 
that  there  v/ere  those  blood-red  placards,  purporting 
to  say  what  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  said,  and 
calling  upon  Englishmen  to  suppress  free  speech  — 
I  tell  you  what  I  thought.  I  thought  simply  this: 
"I  am  glad  of  it."  [Laughter.]  Why?  Because 
if  they  had  felt  perfectly  secure,  that  you  are  the 
minions  of  the  South  and  the  slaves  of  slavery, 
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they  would  have  been  perfectly  still.  [Applause 
and  uproar.]  And,  therefore,  when  I  saw  so  much 
nervous  apprehension  that,  if  I  were  permitted  to 
speak  —  [hisses  and  applause]  —  when  I  found  they 
were  afraid  to  have  me  speak  —  [hisses,  laughter, 
and  "No,  no!"] — when  I  found  that  they  con- 
sidered my  speaking  damaging  to  their  cause  — 
[applause]  —  when  I  found  that  they  appealed  from 
facts  and  reasonings  to  mob  law  —  [applause  and 
uproar]  —  I  said,  no  man  need  tell  me  what  the 
heart  and  secret  counsel  of  these  men  are..  They 
tremble  and  are  afraid.  [Applause,  laughter,  hisses, 
"No,  no!"  and  a  voice:  "New  York  mob."]  Now, 
personally,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence 
to  me  whether  I  speak  here  to-night  or  not. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.]  But,  one  thing  is  very  cer- 
tain, if  you  do  permit  me  to  speak  here  to-night  you 
will  hear  very  plain  talking.  [Applause  and  hisses.] 
You  will  not  find  a  man— [interruption] —you 
v/ill  not  find  me  to  be  a  man  that  dared  to  speak 
about  Great  Britain  3,000  miles  off,  and  then  is 
afraid  to  speak  to  Great  Britain  when  he  stands  on 
her  shores.  [Immense  applause  and  hisses.]  And 
if  I  do  not  mistake  the  tone  and  temper  of  English- 
men, they  had  rather  have  a  man  who  opposes  them 
in  a  manly  way  —  [applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall]  —  than  a  sneak  that  agrees  with  them  in  an 
unmanly  way.  [Applause  and  "Bravo!"]  Now, 
if  I  can  carry  you  with  me  by  sound  convictions,  I 
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sliall  be  immensely  glad  —  [applause] ;  but  if  I 
cannot  carry  you  with  me  by  facts  and  sound  argu- 
ments, I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  with  me  at  all;  and 
all  that  I  ask  is  simply  fair  play.  [Applause,  and 
a  voice:  ''You  shall  have  it  too."] 

Those  of  you  v>^ho  are  kind  enough  to  wish  to 
favor  my  speaking  —  and  you  will  observe  that  my 
voice  is  slightly  husky,  from  having  spoken  almost 
every  night  in  succession  for  some  time  past, — 
those  who  wish  to  hear  me  will  do  me  the  kindness 
simply  to  sit  still,  and  to  keep  still;  and  I  and  my 
friends  the  Secessionists  will  make  all  the  noise. 
[Laughter.] 

There  are  two  dominant  races  in  modern  history 
—  the  Germanic  and  the  Romanic  races.  The 
Germanic  races  tend  to  personal  liberty,  to  a  sturdy 
individualism,  to  civil  and  to  political  liberty.  The 
Romanic  race  tends  to  absolutism  in  government; 
it  is  clannish;  it  loves  chieftains;  it  develops  a  people 
that  crave  strong  and  showy  governments  to  support 
and  plan  for  them.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  belongs 
to  the  great  Germanic  family,  and  is  a  fair  exponent 
of  its  peculiarities.  The  Anglo-Saxon  carries  self- 
government  and  self-development  with  him  wherever 
he  goes.  He  has  popular  GOVERNMENT  and 
popular  INDUSTRY;  for  the  effects  of  a  generous 
civil  liberty  are  not  seen  a  whit  more  plain  in  the 
good  order,  in  the  intelligence,  and  in  the  virtue  of 
a  self-governing  people,  than  in  their  amazing  enter- 
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prise  and  the  scope  and  power  of  their  creative 
industry.  The  power  to  create  riches  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  virtues  as  the 
power  to  create  good  order  and  social  safety.  The 
things  required  for  prosperous  labor,  prosperous 
manufactures,  and  prosperous  commerce  are  three. 
First,  liberty;  second,  liberty;  third,  liberty.  [Hear, 
hear!]  Though  these  are  not  merely  the  same 
liberty,  as  I  shall  show  you.  First,  there  must  be 
liberty  to  follow  those  laws  of  business  which  ex- 
perience has  developed,  without  imposts  or  restric- 
tions or  governmental  intrusions.  Business  simply 
wants  to  be  let  alone.  [Hear,  hear!]  Then, 
secondly,  there  must  be  liberty  to  distribute  and 
exchange  products  of  industry  in  any  market  with- 
out burdensome  tariffs,  without  imposts,  and  with- 
out vexatious  regulations.  There  must  be  these 
two  liberties  —  liberty  to  create  wealth,  as  the 
makers  of  it  think  best,  according  to  the  light  and 
experience  which  business  has  given  them;  and 
then  liberty  to  distribute  what  they  have  created 
without  unnecessary  vexatious  burdens.  The  com- 
prehensive law  of  the  ideal  industrial  condition 
of  the  world  is  free  manufacture  and  free  trade. 
[Hear,  hear!  A  voice:  "The  Morrill  tariff."  An- 
other voice:  "Monroe."]  I  have  said  there  were 
three  elements  of  liberty.  The  third  is  the  necessity 
of  an  intelligent  and  free  race  of  customers.  There 
must  be  freedom  among  producers;  there  must  be 
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freedom  among  the  distributors;  there  must  be  free- 
dom among  the  customers.  It  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  you  that  it  makes  any  difference  what 
one's  customers  are,  but  it  does  in  all  regular  and 
prolonged  business.  The  condition  of  the  customer 
determines  how  much  he  will  buy,  determines  of 
what  sort  he  will  buy.  Poor  and  ignorant  people 
buy  little  and  that  of  the  poorest  kind.  The  richest 
and  the  intelligent,  having  the  more  means  to  buy, 
buy  the  most,  and  always  buy  the  best.  Here,  then, 
are  the  three  liberties:  liberty  of  the  producer, 
liberty  of  the  distributor,  and  liberty  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  first  two  need  no  discussion;  they  have 
been  long  thoroughly  and  brilliantly  illustrated  by 
the  political  economists  of  Great  Britain  and  by 
her  eminent  statesmen;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
enough  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  the  third; 
and,  with  your  patience,  I  will  dwell  upon  that  for 
a  moment,  before  proceeding  to  other  topics. 

It  is  a  necessity  of  every  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial people  that  their  customers  should  be  very 
wealthy  and  intelligent.  Let  us  put  the  subject 
before  you  in  the  familiar  light  of  your  own  local 
experience.  To  whom  do  the  tradesmen  of  Liver- 
pool sell  the  most  goods  at  the  highest  profit?  To 
the  ignorant  poor,  or  to  the  educated  and  pros- 
perous? [A  voice:  "To  the  Southerners."  Laugh- 
ter.] The  poor  man  buys  simply  for  his  body;  he 
buys  food,  he  buys  clothing,  he  buys  fuel,  he  buys 
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lodging.  His  rule  is  to  buy  the  least  and  the 
cheapest  that  he  can.  He  goes  to  the  store  as 
seldom  as  he  can;  he  brings  away  as  little  as  he 
can;  and  he  buys  for  the  least  he  can.  [Much 
laughter,]  Poverty  is  not  a  misfortune  to  the  poor 
onlv  who  suffer  it,  but  it  is  more  or  less  a  misfortune 
to  all  with  whom  he  deals.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  well  off  — how  is  it  with  him?  He  buys  in 
far  greater  quantity.  He  can  afford  to  do  it;  he  has 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  He  buys  in  far  greater 
variety,  because  he  seeks  to  gratify  not  m^erely  phys- 
ical wants,  but  also  mental  wants.  He  buys  for  the 
satisfaction  of  sentiment  and  taste,  as  well  as  of 
sense.  He  buys  silk,  wool,  flax,  cotton;  he  buys 
all  metals  —  iron,  silver,  gold,  platinum;  in  short 
he  buys  for  all  necessities  and  all  substances.  But 
that  is  not  all.  He  buys  a  better  quality  of  goods. 
He  buys  richer  silks,  finer  cottons,  higher  grained 
wools.  Now  a  rich  silk  means  so  much  skill  and 
care  of  somebody's  that  has  been  expended  upon  it 
to  make  it  finer  and  richer;  and  so  of  cotton  and  so 
of  wool.  That  is,  the  price  of  the  finer  goods  runs 
back  to  the  very  beginning,  and  remunerates  the 
workman  as  well  as  the  merchant.  Now,  the  whole 
laboring  community  is  as  much  interested  and 
profited  as  the  mere  merchant,  in  this  buying  and 
selling  of  the  higher  grades  in  the  greater  varieties 
and  quantities.  The  law  of  price  is  the  skill;  and 
the  amount  of  skill  expended  in  the  work  is  as 
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much  for  the  market  as  are  the  goods.  A  man 
comes  to  market  and  says:  "I  have  a  pair  of  hands," 
and  he  obtains  the  lowest  wages.  Another  man 
comes  and  says:  "I  have  something  more  than  a 
pair  of  hands;  I  have  truth  and  fidelity."  He  gets 
a  higher  price.  Another  man  comes  and  says:  "I 
have  something  more;  I  have  hands,  and  strength, 
and  fidelity,  and  skill."  He  gets  more  than  either 
of  tlie  others.  The  next  man  comes  and  says:  "I 
have  got  hands,  and  strength,  and  skill,  and  fidelity; 
but  my  hands  work  more  than  that.  They  know 
how  to  create  things  for  the  fancy,  for  the  affec- 
tions, for  the  moral  sentiments";  and  he  gets  more 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  last  man  comes  and 
says:  "I  have  all  these  qualities,  and  have  them  so 
highly  that  it  is  a  peculiar  genius";  and  genius  car- 
ries the  whole  market  and  gets  the  highest  price. 
[Loud  applause.]  So  that  both  the  workman  and 
the  merchant  are  profited  by  having  purchasers  that 
demand  quality,  variety,  and  quantity.  Now,  if 
this  be  so  in  the  town  or  city,  it  can  only  be  so 
because  it  is  a  law.  This  is  the  specific  develop- 
ment of  a  general  or  universal  law,  and  therefore 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  as  true  of  a  nation  as 
of  a  city  like  Liverpool.  I  know  that  it  is  so,  and 
you  know  that  it  is  true  of  all  the  world;  and  it  is 
just  as  important  to  have  customers  educated,  intel- 
ligent, moral,  and  rich  out  of  Liverpool  as  it  is  in 
Liverpool.     [Applause.]     They  are  able  to  buy; 
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they  want  variety,  they  want  the  very  best;  and 
those  are  the  customers  you  want.  That  nation 
is  the  best  customer  that  is  freest,  because  freedom 
works  prosperity,  industry,  and  wealth.  Great 
Britain,  then,  aside  from  moral  considerations,  has 
a  direct  commercial  and  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
liberty,  civilization,  and  wealth  of  every  nation  on 
the  globe.  [Loud  applause.]  You  also  have  an 
interest  in  this,  because  you  are  a  moral  and  religious 
people.  ["Oh,  oh!"  laughter  and  applause.]  You 
desire  it  from  the  highest  motives;  and  godliness 
is  profitable  in  all  things,  having  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come;  but  if  there  were  no  hereafter,  and  if  man 
had  no  progress  in  this  life,  and  if  there  were  no 
question  of  civilization  at  all,  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  protect  civilization  and  liberty,  merely 
as  a  commercial  speculation.  To  evangelize  has 
more  than  a  moral  and  religious  import  —  it  comes 
back  to  temporal  relations.  Wherever  a  nation  that 
is  crushed,  cramped,  degraded  under  despotism  is 
struggling  to  be  free,  you,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Man- 
chester, Paisley,  all  have  an  interest  that  that  nation 
should  be  free.  When  depressed  and  backward 
people  demand  that  they  may  have  a  chance  to 
rise  —  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland  —  it  is  a  duty  for 
humanity's  sake,  it  is  a  duty  for  the  highest  moral 
motives,  to  sympathize  with  them;  but  besides  all 
these  there  is  a  material  and  an  interested  reason 
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why  you  should  sympathize  with  them.  Pounds  and 
pence  join  with  conscience  and  with  honor  in  this 
design.  Now,  Great  Britain's  chief  want  is  — 
what? 

They  have  said  that  your  chief  want  is  cotton.  I 
deny  it.  Your  chief  want  is  consumers.  [Applause 
and  hisses.]  You  have  got  skill,  you  have  got 
capital,  and  you  have  got  machinery  enough  to  manu- 
facture goods  for  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 
You  could  turn  out  fourfold  as  much  as  you  do,  if 
you  only  had  the  market  to  sell  in.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  want,  therefore,  of  fabric,  though  there 
may  be  a  temporary  obstruction  of  it;  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  increasing  want  —  increasing  from  year 
to  year  —  is,  where  shall  we  find  men  to  buy  what 
we  can  manufacture  so  fast?  [Interruption,  and  a 
voice,  "The  Morrill  tariff,"  and  applause.]  Before 
the  American  war  broke  out,  your  warehouses 
were  loaded  with  goods  that  you  could  not  sell. 
[Applause  and  hisses.]  You  had  over-manufac- 
tured; what  is  the  meaning  of  over-manufactur- 
ing but  this:  that  you  had  skill,  capital,  machinery, 
to  create  faster  than  you  had  customers  to  take 
goods  off  your  hands?  And  you  know  that  rich  as 
Great  Britain  is,  vast  as  are  her  manufactures,  if 
she  could  have  fourfold  the  present  demand,  she 
could  make  fourfold  riches  to-morrow;  and  every 
political  economist  will  tell  you  that  your  want  is 
not  cotton  primarily,  but  customers.     Therefore, 
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the  doctrine,  how  to  make  customers,  is  a  great 
deal  more  important  to  Great  Britain  than  the  doc- 
trine how  to  raise  cotton.  It  is  to  that  doctrine 
I  ask  from  you,  business  men,  practical  men,  men  of 
fact,  sagacious  Englishmen  —  to  that  point  I  ask 
a  moment's  attention.  [Shouts  of  "Oh,  oh!"  hisses, 
and  applause.]  There  are  no  more  continents  to 
be  discovered.  [Hear,  hear !  ]  The  market  of  the 
future  must  be  found  —  how?  There  is  very  little 
hope  of  any  more  demand  being  created  by  new 
fields.  If  you  are  to  have  a  better  market  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  process  invented  to  make  the 
old  fields  better.  [A  voice,  "Tell  us  something 
new,"  shouts  of  order,  and  interruption.]  Let  us 
look  at  it,  then.  You  must  civilize  the  world  in 
order  to  make  a  better  class  of  purchasers.  [Inter- 
ruption.] If  you  were  to  press  Italy  down  again 
under  the  feet  of  despotism,  Italy,  discouraged,  could 
draw  but  very  few  supplies  from  you.  But  give  her 
liberty,  kindle  schools  throughout  her  valleys,  spur 
her  industry,  make  treaties  with  her  by  which  she 
can  exchange  her  wine,  and  her  oil,  and  her  silk 
for  your  manufactured  goods;  and  for  every  effort 
that  you  make  in  that  direction  there  will  come  back 
profit  to  you  by  increased  traffic  with  her.  [Loud 
applause.]  If  Hungary  asks  to  be  an  unshackled 
nation  —  if  by  freedom  she  will  rise  in  virtue  and 
intelligence,  then  by  freedom  she  will  acquire  a  more 
multifarious  industry,  which  she  will  be  willing  to 
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exchange  for  your  manufactures.  Her  liberty  is  to 
be  found  —  where?  You  will  find  it  in  the  Word 
of  God,  you  will  find  it  in  the  code  of  history; 
but  you  will  also  find  it  in  the  Price  Current 
[Hear,  hear !  ] ;  and  every  free  nation,  every  civilized 
people  —  every  people  that  rises  from  barbarism  to 
industry  and  intelligence,  becomes  a  better  customer. 
A  savage  is  a  man  of  one  story,  and  that  one 
story  a  cellar.  When  a  man  begins  to  be  civilized, 
he  raises  another  story.  WTien  you  Christianize  and 
civilize  the  man,  you  put  story  upon  story,  for  you 
develop  faculty  after  faculty;  and  you  have  to 
supply  every  story  with  your  productions.  The 
savage  is  a  man  one  story  deep ;  the  civilized  man  is 
thirty  stories  deep.  [Applause.]  Now,  if  you  go 
to  a  lodging-house,  where  there  are  three  or  four 
men,  your  sales  to  them  may,  no  doubt,  be  worth 
something;  but  if  you  go  to  a  lodging-house  like 
some  of  those  which  I  saw  in  Edinburgh,  which 
seemed  to  contain  about  twenty  stories  ["Oh,  oh!" 
and  interruption],  every  story  of  which  is  full,  and 
all  who  occupy  buy  of  you  —  which  is  the  better 
customer,  the  man  who  is  drawn  out,  or  the  man  who 
is  pinched  up?  [Laughter.]  Now,  there  is  in  this 
a  great  and  sound  principle  of  economy.  ["Yah, 
yah!"  from  the  passage  outside  the  hall,  and  loud 
laughter.]  If  the  South  should  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent—  [at  this  juncture  mingled  cheering  and 
hissing  became  immense;  half  the  audience  rose  to 
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their  feet,  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  hall  there  was  the  greatest  commo- 
tion and  uproar.]  You  have  had  your  turn  now; 
now  let  me  have  mine  again.  [Loud  applause  and 
laughter.]  It  is  a  little  inconvenient  to  talk  against 
the  wind;  but  after  all,  if  you  will  just  keep  good- 
natured —  I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  temper;  will 
you  watch  yours?  [Applause.]  Besides  all  that, 
it  rests  me,  and  gives  me  a  chance,  you  know,  to 
get  my  breath.  [Applause,  and  hisses.]  And  I 
think  that  the  bark  of  those  men  is  worse  than  their 
bite.  They  do  not  mean  any  harm  —  they  don't 
know  any  better.  [Loud  laughter,  applause,  hisses, 
and  continued  uproar.]  I  was  saying,  when  these 
responses  broke  in,  that  it  was  worth  our  while  to 
consider  both  alternatives.  What  will  be  the  result 
if  this  present  struggle  shall  eventuate  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  America,  and  making  the  South  —  [loud 
applause,  hisses,  hooting,  and  cries  of  "Bravo!"]  — 
a  slave  territory  exclusively, —  [cries  of  "No,  no!" 
and  laughter]  — and  the  North  a  free  territory, — 
what  will  be  the  final  result?  You  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  carrying  the  slave  population  clear 
through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  the  first 
step.  There  is  not  a  man  that  has  been  a  leader 
of  the  South  any  time  within  these  twenty  years, 
that  has  not  had  this  for  a  plan.  It  was  for  this 
that  Texas  was  invaded,  first  by  colonists,  next  by 
marauders,  until  it  was  wrested  from  Mexico.    It 
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was  for  this  that  they  engaged  in  the  Mexican  War 
itself,  by  which  the  vast  territory  reaching  to  the 
Pacific  was  added  to  the  Union.  Never  for  a 
moment  have  they  given  up  the  plan  of  spreading 
the  American  institutions,  as  they  call  them,  straight 
through  toward  the  West,  until  the  slave,  who  has 
washed  his  feet  in  the  Atlantic,  shall  be  carried  to 
wash  them  in  the  Pacific.  [Cries  of  "Question," 
and  uproar.]  There!  I  have  got  that  statement 
out,  and  you  cannot  put  it  back.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Now,  let  us  consider  the  prospect.  If 
the  South  becomes  a  slave  empire,  what  relation  will 
it  have  to  you  as  a  customer?  [A  voice:  "Or  any 
other  man."  Laughter.]  It  would  be  an  empire 
of  12,000,000  of  people.  Now,  of  these,  8,000,000 
are  white,  and  4,000,000  black.  [A  voice:  "How 
many  have  you  got?"  Applause  and  laughter. 
Another  voice:  "Free  your  own  slaves."]  Consider 
that  one  third  of  the  whole  are  the  miserably  poor, 
unbuying  blacks.  [Cries  of  "No,  no!"  "Yes,  yes!" 
and  interruption.]  You  do  not  manufacture  much 
for  them.  [Hisses,  "Oh!"  "No."]  You  have  not 
got  machinery  coarse  enough.  [Laughter,  and 
"No."]  Your  labor  is  too  skilled  by  far  to  manu- 
facture bagging  and  linsey-woolsey.  [A  South- 
erner: "We  are  going  to  free  them,  every  one."] 
Then  you  and  I  agree  exactly.  [Laughter.]  One 
other  third  consists  of  a  poor,  unskilled,  degraded 
white  population;    and   the  remaining  one  third. 
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which  is  a  large  allowance,  we  will  say,  intelligent 
and  rich. 

Now  here  are  twelve  million  of  people,  and  only 
one  third  of  them  are  customers  that  can  afford  to 
buy  the  kind  of  goods  that  you  bring  to  market. 
[Interruption  and  uproar.]  My  friends,  I  saw  a 
man  once,  who  was  a  little  late  at  a  railway  station, 
chase  an  express  train.  He  did  not  catch  it. 
[Laughter.]  If  you  are  going  to  stop  this  meeting, 
you  have  got  to  stop  it  before  I  speak;  for  after 
I  have  got  the  things  out,  you  may  chase  as  long 
as  you  please  —  you  would  not  catch  them. 
[Laughter  and  interruption.]  But  there  is  luck  in 
leisure;  I'm  going  to  take  it  easy.  [Laughter.] 
Two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Southern  States 
to-day  are  non-purchasers  of  English  goods.  [A 
voice:  "No,  they  are  not";  "No,  no!"  and  uproar.] 
Now  you  must  recollect  another  fact  —  namely, 
that  this  is  going  on  clear  through  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  if  by  sympathy  or  help  you  establish 
a  slave  empire,  you  sagacious  Britons —  ["Oh,  oh!" 
and  hooting]  —  if  you  like  it  better,  then,  I  will 
leave  the  adjective  out —  [Laughter,  Hear!  and  ap- 
plause] —  are  busy  in  favoring  the  establishment 
of  an  empire  from  ocean  to  ocean  that  should  have 
fewest  customers  and  the  largest  non-buying  popu- 
lation. [Applause,  "No,  no!"  A  voice:  "I  thought 
it  was  the  happy  people  that  populated  fastest."]  ^ 

Now,  what  can  England  make  for  the  poor  white 
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population  of  such  a  future  empire,  and  for  her 
slave  population?  What  carpets,  what  linens,  what 
cottons  can  you  sell  them?  What  machines,  what 
looking-glasses,  what  combs,  what  leather,  what 
books,  what  pictures,  what  engravings?  [A  voice: 
"We'll  sell  them  ships."]  You  may  sell  ships  to  a 
few,  but  what  ships  can  you  sell  to  two  thirds  of 
the  population  of  poor  whites  and  blacks?  [Ap- 
plause.] A  little  bagging  and  a  little  linsey-woolsey, 
a  few  whips  and  manacles,  are  all  that  you  can  sell 
for  the  slave.  [Great  applause  and  uproar.]  This 
very  day,  in  the  slave  States  of  America  there  are 
eight  millions  out  of  twelve  millions  that  are  not, 
and  cannot  be  your  customers  from  the  very  laws 
of  trade.  [A  voice:  "Then  how  are  they  clothed?" 
and  interruption,]    .    .    . 

But  I  know  that  you  say,  you  cannot  help  sym- 
pathizing with  a  gallant  people.  [Hear,  hear!] 
They  are  the  weaker  people,  the  minority;  and  you 
cannot  help  going  with  the  minority  who  are 
struggling  for  their  rights  against  the  majority. 
Nothing  could  be  more  generous,  when  a  weak  party 
stands  for  its  own  legitimate  rights  against  imperious 
pride  and  power,  than  to  sympathize  with  the  weak. 
But  who  ever  sympathized  with  a  weak  thief,  be- 
cause three  constables  had  got  hold  of  him? 
[Hear,  hear!]  And  yet  the  one  thief  in  three 
policemen's  hands  is  the  weaker  party.  I  suppose 
you   would  sympathize  with  him.     [Hear,  hear! 
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laughter,  and  applause.]  Why,  when  that  infamous 
king  of  Naples  —  Bomba,  was  driven  into  Gaeta 
by  Garibaldi  with  his  immortal  band  of  patriots, 
and  Cavour  sent  against  him  the  army  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  was  the  weaker  party  then?  The  tyrant 
and  his  minions;  and  the  majority  was  with  the 
noble  Italian  patriots,  struggling  for  liberty.  I 
never  heard  that  Old  England  sent  deputations  to 
King  Bomba,  and  yet  his  troops  resisted  bravely 
there.  [Laughter  and  interruption.]  To-day  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Rome  is  with  Italy. 
Nothing  but  French  bayonets  keeps  her  from  going 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  she  belongs. 
Do  you  sympathize  with  the  minority  in  Rome  or 
the  majority  in  Italy?  [A  voice:  'With  Italy."] 
To-day  the  South  is  the  minority  in  America,  and 
they  are  fighting  for  independence!  For  what? 
[Uproar.  A  voice:  "Three  cheers  for  independ- 
ence!" and  hisses.]  I  could  wish  so  much  bravery 
had  a  better  cause,  and  that  so  much  self-denial  had 
been  less  deluded ;  that  the  poisonous  and  venomous 
doctrine  of  State  rights  might  have  been  kept  aloof; 
that  so  many  gallant  spirits,  such  as  Jackson,  might 
still  have  lived.  [Great  applause  and  loud  cheers, 
again  and  again  renewed.]  The  force  of  these 
facts,  historical  and  incontrovertible,  cannot  be 
broken,  except  by  diverting  attention  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  North.  It  is  said  that  the  North 
is  fighting  for  Union,  and  not  for  emancipation. 
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The  North  is  fighting  for  Union,  for  that  ensures 
emancipation.  [Loud  cheers,  ''Oh,  oh!"  "No,  no!" 
and  cheers.]  A  great  many  men  say  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel:  "You  pretend  to  be  preaching  and 
working  for  the  love  of  the  people.  Why,  you  are 
all  the  time  preaching  for  the  sake  of  the  Church," 
WTiat  does  the  minister  say?  "It  is  by  means  of  the 
Church  that  we  help  tlie  people,"  and  when  men  say 
that  we  are  fighting  for  the  Union,  I  too  say  we  are 
fighting  for  the  Union.  [Hear,  hear!  and  a  voice: 
"That's  right."]  But  the  motive  determines  the 
value;  and  why  are  we  fighting  for  the  Union?  Be- 
cause we  never  shall  forget  the  testimony  of  our 
enemies.  They  have  gone  off  declaring  that  the 
Union  in  the  hands  of  the  North  was  fatal  to  slavery. 
[Loud  applause.]  There  is  testimony  in  court  for 
you.     [A  voice:  "See  that,"  and  laughter.]    .    .    . 

In  the  first  place  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that 
such  was  the  thoughtlessness  —  [interruption]  — 
such  was  the  stupor  of  the  North  —  [renewed  inter- 
ruption] — you  will  get  a  word  at  a  time;  to-morrow 
will  let  folks  see  what  it  is  you  don't  want  to 
hear  —  that  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  she 
went  to  sleep,  and  permitted  herself  to  be  drugged 
and  poisoned  with  the  Southern  prejudice  against 
black  men.  [Applause  and  uproar.]  The  evil  was 
made  worse,  because,  when  any  object  whatever  has 
caused  anger  between  political  parties,  a  political 
animosity  arises  against  that  object,  no  matter  how 
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innocent  in  itself;  no  matter  what  were  the  original 
influences  which  excited  the  quarrel.  Thus  the 
colored  man  has  been  the  football  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  North,  and  has  suffered  accordingly. 
I  confess  it  to  my  shame.  But  I  am  speaking  now 
on  my  own  ground,  for  I  began  twenty-five  years 
ago,  with  a  small  party,  to  combat  the  unjust  dislike 
of  the  colored  man.  [Loud  applause,  dissension, 
and  uproar.  The  interruption  at  this  point  became 
so  violent  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Beecher  through- 
out the  hall  rose  to  their  feet  waving  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  renewing  their  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. The  interruption  lasted  some  minutes.] 
Well,  I  have  lived  to  see  a  total  revolution  In  the 
Northern  feeling  —  I  stand  here  to  bear  solemn 
witness  of  that.  It  is  not  my  opinion;  it  is  my 
knowledge.  [Great  uproar.]  Those  men  who  un- 
dertook to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  all  men  —  black 
as  well  as  white  —  have  increased  in  number;  and 
now  what  party  in  the  North  represents  those  men 
that  resist  the  evil  prejudices  of  past  years?  The 
Republicans  are  that  party.  [Loud  applause.] 
And  who  are  those  men  in  the  North  that  have 
oppressed  the  negro?  They  are  the  Peace  Demo- 
crats; and  the  prejudice  for  which  in  England  you 
are  attempting  to  punish  me,  is  a  prejudice  raised 
by  the  mejt  who  have  opposed  me  all  my  life. 
These  pro-slavery  Democrats  abuse  the  negro.  I 
defended  him^  and  they  mobbed  me  for  doing  it. 
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Oh,  justice!  [Loud  laughter,  applause,  and  hisses.] 
This  is  as  if  a  man  should  commit  an  assault,  maim 
and  wound  a  neighbor,  and  a  surgeon  being  called 
in  should  begin  to  dress  his  wounds,  and  by  and  by 
a  policeman  should  come  and  collar  the  surgeon 
and  haul  him  off  to  prison  on  account  of  the  wounds 
which  he  was  healing.  Now,  I  told  you  I  would  not 
flinch  from  any  thing.  I  am  going  to  read  you 
some  questions  that  were  sent  after  me  from  Glas- 
gow, purporting  to  be  from  a  workingman.  [Great 
interruption.]  If  those  pro-slavery  interrupters 
think  they  will  tire  me  out,  they  will  do  more  than 
eight  millions  in  America  could.  [Applause  and 
renewed  interruption.]  I  was  reading  a  question 
on  your  side  too.  "Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  most  of 
the  Northern  States  laws  exist  precluding  negroes 
from  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  the  whites? 
That  in  the  State  of- New  York  the  negro  has  to 
be  the  possessor  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  property  to  entitle  him  to  the 
privileges  of  a  white  citizen?  That  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States  the  colored  man,  whether  bond  or 
free,  is  by  law  excluded  altogether,  and  not  suffered 
to  enter  the  State  limits,  under  severe  penalties?  and 
is  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  State  one  of  them?  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  $20,000,000  compensation 
which  was  promised  to  Missouri  in  aid  of  emancipa- 
tion was  defeated  in  the  last  Congress  (the  strongest 
Republican  Congress  that  ever  assembled),  what 
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has  the  North  done  toward  emancipation?"  Now, 
then,  there's  a  dose  for  you.  [A  voice:  "Answer 
it."]  And  I  will  address  myself  to  the  answering 
of  it.  And  first,  the  bill  for  emancipation  in 
Missouri,  to  which  this  money  was  denied,  was  a 
bill  which  was  drawn  by  what  we  call  "log-rollers," 
who  inserted  in  it  an  enormously  disproportioned 
price  for  the  slaves.  The  Republicans  offered  to 
give  them  $10,000,000  for  the  slaves  in  Missouri, 
and  they  outvoted  it  because  they  could  not  get 
$12,000,000.  Already  half  the  slave  population  had 
been  "run"  down  South,  and  yet  they  came  up  to 
Congress  to  get  $12,000,000  for  what  was  not  worth 
ten  millions,  nor  even  eight  millions.  Now  as  to 
those  States  that  had  passed  "black"  laws,  as  we 
call  them;  they  are  filled  with  Southern  emigrants. 
The  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  the  southern  part  of 
Indiana,  where  I  myself  lived  for  years,  and 
which  I  knew  like  a  book,  the  southern  part  of 
Illinois,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  lives  —  [great  uproar] 
—  these  parts  are  largely  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  an4  it  was  their  vote,  or  the  Northern 
votes  pandering  for  political  reasons  to  theirs,  that 
passed  in  those  States  the  infamous  "black"  laws; 
and  the  Republicans  in  these  States  have  a  record, 
clean  and  white,  as  having  opposed  these  laws  ia 
every  instance  as  "infamous."  Now  as  to  the  State 
of  New  York;  it  is  asked  whether  a  negro  is  not 
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obliged  to  have  a  certain  freehold  property,  or 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  before  he  can  vote. 
It  is  so  still  in  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
for  white  folks  —  it  is  so  in  New  York  State.  [Mr. 
Beecher's  voice  slightly  failed  him  here,  and  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  person  who  tried  to  imitate  him. 
Cries  of  "Shame!"  and  "Turn  him  out!"]  I  am 
not  undertaking  to  say  that  these  faults  of  the 
North,  which  were  brought  upon  them  by  the  bad 
example  and  influence  of  the  South,  are  all  cured; 
but  I  do  say  that  they  are  in  process  of  cure  which 
promises,  if  unimpeded  by  foreign  influence,  to  make 
all  such  odious  distinctions  vanish. 

There  is  another  fact  that  I  wish  to  allude  to 
—  not  for  the  sake  of  reproach  or  blame,  but  by 
way  of  claiming  your  more  lenient  consideration  — 
and  that  is,  that  slavery  was  entailed  upon  us  by 
your  action.  [Hear,  hear!]  Against  the  earnest 
protest  of  the  colonists  the  then  government  of 
Great  Britain  —  I  will  concede  not  knowing  what 
were  the  mischiefs  —  ignorantly,  but  in  point  of  fact, 
forced  slave  traffic  on  the  unwilling  colonists. 
[Great  uproar,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  individual 
was  lifted  up  and  carried  out  of  the  room  amidst 
cheers  and  hisses.] 

The  Chairman:  If  you  would  only  sit  down 
no  disturbance  would  take  place. 

The  disturbance  having  subsided. 

Me.  Beecher  said:     I  was  going  to  ask  you, 
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suppose  a  child  is  born  with  hereditary  disease; 
suppose  this  disease  was  entailed  upon  him  by 
parents  who  had  contracted  it  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct, would  it  be  fair  that  those  parents  that 
had  brought  into  the  world  the  diseased  child,  should 
rail  at  that  child  because  it  was  diseased?  [''No, 
no!"]  Would  not  the  child  have  a  right  to  turn 
round  and  say:  "Father,  it  was  your  fault  that  I 
had  it,  and  you  ought  to  be  pleased  to  be  patient 
with  my  deficiencies."  [Applause  and  hisses,  and 
cries  of  "Order!"  Great  interruption  and  great  dis- 
turbance here  took  place  on  the  right  of  the  plat- 
form; and  the  chairman  said  that  if  the  persons 
around  the  unfortunate  individual  who  had  caused 
the  disturbance  would  allow  him  to  speak  alone,  but 
not  assist  him  in  making  the  disturbance,  it  might 
soon  be  put  an  end  to.  The  interruption  continued 
until  another  person  was  carried  out  of  the  hall.] 
Mr.  Beecher  continued:  I  do  not  ask  that  you 
should  justify  slavery  in  us,  because  it  was  wrong 
in  you  two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  having  ignorantly 
been  the  means  of  fixing  it  upon  us,  now  that  we 
are  struggling  with  mortal  struggles  to  free  our- 
selves from  it,  we  have  a  right  to  your  tolerance, 
your  patience,  and  charitable  constructions. 

No  man  can  unveil  the  future;  no  man  can  tell 
what  revolutions  are  about  to  break  upon  the 
world;  no  man  can  tell  what  destiny  belongs  to 
France,  nor  to  any  of  the  European  powers;  but  one 
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thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  exigencies  of  the  future 
there  will  be  combinations  and  recombinations,  and 
that  those  nations  that  are  of  the  same  faith,  the 
same  blood,  and  the  same  substantial  interests,  ought 
not  to  be  alienated  from  each  other,  but  ought  to 
stand  together.  [Immense  cheering  and  hisses.] 
I  do  not  say  that  you  ought  not  to  be  in  the  most 
friendly  alliance  with  France  or  with  Germany;  but 
I  do  say  that  your  own  children,  the  offspring  of 
England,  ought  to  be  nearer  to  you  than  any  people 
of  strange  tongue.  [A  voice:  "Degenerate  sons," 
applause  and  hisses;  another  voice:  "What  about 
the  Trent?"}  If  there  had  been  any  feelings  of 
bitterness  in  America,  let  me  tell  you  that  they  had 
been  excited,  rightly  or  wrongly,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Great  Britain  was  going  to  intervene 
between  us  and  our  own  lawful  struggle.  [A  voice: 
"No! "  and  applause.]  With  the  evidence  that  there 
is  no  such  intention  all  bitter  feelings  will  pass 
away.  [Applause.]  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
recent  doctrine  of  neutrality  as  a  question  of  law. 
But  it  is  past,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  raise  that 
question.  We  accept  it  now  as  a  fact,  and  we  say 
that  the  utterance  of  Lord  Russell  at  Blairgowrie  — 
[Applause,  hisses,  and  a  voice:  "What  about  Lord 
Brougham?"] — together  with  the  declaration  of 
the  government  in  stopping  war-steamers  here  — 
[great  uproar,  and  applause]  —  has  gone  far  toward 
quieting   every   fear   and   removing   every   appre,- 
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hension  from  our  minds.  [Uproar  and  shouts  of 
applause.]  And  now  in  the  future  it  is  the  work  of 
every  good  man  and  patriot  not  to  create  divisions, 
but  to  do  the  things  that  will  make  for  peace.  ["Oh, 
oh!"  and  laughter.]  On  our  part  it  shall  be  done. 
[Applause  and  hisses,  and  "No,  no!"]  On  your 
part  it  ought  to  be  done;  and  when  in  any  of  the 
convulsions  that  come  upon  the  world.  Great  Britain 
finds  herself  struggling  single-handed  against  the 
gigantic  powers  that  spread  oppression  and  dark- 
ness —  [applause,  hisses,  and  uproar]  —  there  ought 
to  be  such  cordiality  that  she  can  turn  and  say  to 
her  first-born  and  most  illustrious  child,  "Come!" 
[Hear,  hear!  applause,  tremendous  cheers,  and  up- 
roar.] I  will  not  say  that  England  cannot  again, 
as  hitherto,  single-handed  manage  any  power  — 
[applause  and  uproar]  —  but  I  will  say  that  Eng- 
land and  America  together  for  religion  and  liberty  — 
[A  voice:  "Soap,  soap,"  uproar,  and  great  applause] 
—  are  a  match  for  the  world.  [Applause;  a  voice: 
"They  don't  want  any  more  soft  soap."]  Now, 
gentlemen  and  ladies — [A  voice:  Sam  Slick"; 
and  another  voice:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,"]  —  when  I  came  I  was  asked  whether  I 
would  answer  questions,  and  I  very  readily  con- 
sented to  do  so,  as  I  had  in  other  places;  but  I 
will  tell  you  it  was  because  I  expected  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  some  sort  of  ease 
and  quiet.     [A  voice:  "So  you  have."]     I  have  for 
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an  hour  and  a  half  spoken  against  a  storm  —  [Hear, 
hear !  ]  —  and  you  yourselves  are  witnesses  that,  by 
the  interruption,  I  have  been  obliged  to  strive  with 
my  voice,  so  that  I  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
control  this  assembly.  [Applause.]  And  although 
I  am  in  spirit  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion, and  more  than  glad  of  the  chance,  yet  I  am 
by  this  very  unnecessary  opposition  to-night  in- 
capacitated physically  from  doing  it.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  bid  you  good-evening. 


X 
LINCOLN'S   ORATORY 


CHAPTER  X 

LINCOLN'S    ORATORY 

THE  ideal  of  simplicity  of  form  for  the 
utterance  of  noblest  thoughts  is  to  be 
found  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address. 
The  student  should  not  only  study  the  text 
of  this  masterpiece,  but  should  also  make 
it  wholly  his  own  by  memorizing  it.  He  will 
find  quotations  from  it  useful  on  many  occa- 
sions, but  beyond  that  it  will  prove  a  lasting 
treasure  in  the  mind. 

THE    GETTYSBURG   ADDRESS 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.    It  is  alto- 
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gether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  can- 
not consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 


Another  splendid  example  of  Lincoln's  ora- 
tory is  afforded  by  his  first  inaugural  address. 
This  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
student,  primarily  for  its  worth  as  a  model  both 
in  subject  matter  and  manner;  and  secondarily, 
because  of  its  importance  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment concisely  discussing  the  great  crisis  of  our 
national  life. 
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THE    FIRST   INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you 
briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
be  taken  by  the  President  "before  he  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me 
to  discuss  those  matters  of  administration  about 
which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States,  that  by  the  accession  of  a 
Republican  administration  their  property  and  their 
peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  never  has  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such 
apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to 
the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been 
open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  published  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses 
you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches 
when  I  declare  that  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I 
have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so."  Those  who  nominated  and  elected 
me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this 
and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  re- 
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canted  them.  And  more  than  this,  they  placed  in 
the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  reso- 
lution which  I  now  read: 

''Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions according  to  its  judgment  exclusively,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection 
and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and 
we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible, 
that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section 
are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered  by  the  now  in- 
coming administration.  I  add,  too,  that  all  the 
protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  what- 
ever cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering 
up  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause 
I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as 
any  other  of  its  provisions: 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
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in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was 
intended  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming 
of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves;  and  the  intention 
of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress 
swear  their  support  to  the  whole  Constitution  — 
to  this  provision  as  much  as  any  other.  To  the 
proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come 
within  the  terms  of  this  clause,  "shall  be  delivered 
up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would 
make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not, 
with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law 
by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unanimous 
oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this 
clause  should  be  enforced  by  National  or  by  State 
authority;  but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a  very 
material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered, 
,  it  can  be  of  but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to 
others,  by  what  authority  it  is  done.  And  should 
any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  his  oath  should 
go  unkept,  on  a  mere  unsubstantial  controversy  as 
to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not 
all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and 
humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a 
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free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave? 
And  might  it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  that  "the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States"? 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental 
reservation,  and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the 
Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules. 
And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular 
acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do 
suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in 
official  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide 
by  all  those  acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to 
violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  impunity  in  hav- 
ing them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration 
of  a  President  under  our  National  Constitution.- 
During  that  period,  fifteen  different  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  government.  They 
have  conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and  generally 
with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for 
precedent,  I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the 
brief  constitutional  term  of  four  years,  under  great 
and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Federal 
Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formid- 
ably attempted. 

I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law, 
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and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States 
is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed, 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  governments. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever 
had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  ter- 
mination. Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  pro- 
visions of  our  National  Government,  and  the  Union 
will  endure  forever  —  it  being  impossible  to  destroy 
it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in  the 
instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  govern- 
ment proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the 
nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be 
peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who 
made  it?  One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it 
—  break  it,  so  to  speak;  but  does  it  not  require  all 
to  lawfully  rescind  it? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find 
the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contemplation,  the 
Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than 
the  Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the 
Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was  matured 
and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of 
all  the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and 
engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787, 
one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  estab- 
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lishing  the  Constitution  was  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union." 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by 
a  part  only,  of  the  States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the 
Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Constitution 
having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon 
its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the 
Union;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect 
are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within 
any  State  or  States,  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary, 
according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the 
Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that 
the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all 
the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple 
duty  on  my  part;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far 
as  practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or, 
in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary. 
I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but 
only  as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that 
it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself. 
In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence; 
and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the 
National  authority.    The  power  confided  to  me  will 
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be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property 
and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no 
invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the 
people  anywhere.  Where  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so  great 
and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citi- 
zens from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the 
people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right 
may  exist  in  the  government  to  enforce  the  exercise 
of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
that  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time,  the 
uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be 
furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable 
to  calm  thought  and  reflection.  The  course  here 
indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events  and 
experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to 
be  proper,  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best 
discretion  will  be  exercised,  according  to  circum- 
sta-nces  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  National  troubles, 
and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies  and 
affections. 
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That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and 
are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm 
nor  deny;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no 
word  to  them.  To  those,  however,  who  really  love 
the  Union,  may  I  not  speak? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the 
destruction  of  our  National  fabric,  with  all  its  bene- 
fits, its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard 
so  desperate  a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that 
any  portion  of  the  certain  ills  you  fly  from  have 
no  real  existence?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills 
you  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly 
from,  —  will  you  risk  the  omission  of  so  fearful 
a  mistake? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  con- 
stitutional rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution, has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily 
the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no  party 
can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this.  Think, 
if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly 
written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been 
denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a 
majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly 
written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution  —  certainly  would 
if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.    But  such  is  not  our 
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case.  All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  in- 
dividuals are  so  plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  guaranties  and  prohibitions  in 
the  Constitution,  that  controversies  never  arise  con- 
cerning them.  But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be 
framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  ad- 
ministration. No  foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any 
document  of  reasonable  length  contain,  express  pro- 
visions for  all  possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives 
from  labor  be  surrendered  by  National  or  State 
authority?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories? The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
]\Iust  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  con- 
stitutional controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them 
into  majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority  will 
not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  government 
must  cease.  There  is  no  other  alternative;  for  con- 
tinuing the  government  is  acquiescence  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede 
rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which, 
in  turn,  will  divide  and  ruin  them;  for  a  minority  of 
their  own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority 
refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  a  minority.  For 
instance,  why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  con- 
federacy, a  year  or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede 
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again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union 
now  claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  dis- 
union sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the 
exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among 
the  States  to  compose  a  new  Union,  as  to  produce 
harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence 
of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  con- 
stitutional checks  and  limitations,  and  always  chang- 
ing easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular 
opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign 
of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it,  does,  of 
necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Una- 
nimity is  impossible;  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a 
permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmissible;  so 
that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or 
despotism,  in  some  form,  is  all  that  is  left.   .    .    . 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We 
cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each 
other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them. 
A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out 
of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ; 
but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this. 
They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face,  and  inter- 
course, either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue 
between  them.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  make  that 
intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
9,fter  separatioq   than  before.    Cm  aliens  make 
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treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can 
treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to 
war,  you  cannot  fight  always,  and  when  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either  you  cease 
fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of 
intercourse  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow 
weary  of  the  existing  government  they  can  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their 
revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 
I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  worthy 
and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the 
National  Constitution  amended.  ...  I  under- 
stand a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  — 
which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen  —  has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what 
I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to  speak 
of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  now  to  be  implied  consti- 
tutional law,  I  have  no  objections  to  its  being  made 
express  and  irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority 
from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon 
him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
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The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they 
choose,  but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present 
government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit 
it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to  his  successor.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  differences 
is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right? 
If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal 
of  the  American  people.  By  the  frame  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,  the  same  people  have 
wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power 
for  mischief,  and  have  with  equal  wisdom  provided 
for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at 
very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retain  their 
virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any 
extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously 
injure  the  government  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can 
be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to 
hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you 
would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be 
frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can 
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be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dis- 
satisfied still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired, 
and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own 
framing  under  it;  while  the  new  Administration  will 
have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change 
either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dis- 
satisfied hold  the  right  side  in  this  dispute  there 
is  still  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action. 
Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this 
favored  land  are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the 
best  way  all  our  present  difficulty.  In  your  hands, 
my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrjTnen,  and  not  in  mine, 
are  the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
men  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict 
v/ithout  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have 
no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas- 
sion may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretch- 
ing from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
*  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature. 
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A   SOUTHERN   ORATOR 

IN  order  that  the  student  may  understand 
in  some  degree  the  point  of  view  that 
influenced  the  South  in  its  opposition  to 
the  principles  promulgated  by  Lincoln,  an  ex- 
tensive quotation  is  here  given  from  a  speech 
by  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  i86r.  In  his  study  of  this  address,  the 
student  will  observe  that  the  style  is  in  certain 
passages  more  extravagant  than  that  most 
favored  at  the  present  time. 


QUOTATIONS    FROM    SENATOR 
BRECKENRIDGE 

Mr.  Breckenridge.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senate  may  vote  upon  this  question;  and  I  have 
heard  some  remarks  which  have  dropped  from  cer- 
tain Senators  which  have  struck  me  with  so  much 
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surprise,  that  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  them  now. 

This  drama,  sir,  is  beginning  to  open  before  us, 
and  we  begin  to  catch  some  idea  of  its  magnitude. 
Appalled  by  the  extent  of  it,  and  embarrassed  by 
what  they  see  before  them  and  around  them,  the 
Senators  who  are  themselves  the  most  vehement  in 
urging  on  this  course  of  events,  are  beginning  to 
quarrel  among  themselves  as  to  the  precise  way  in 
which  to  regulate  it. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  objects  to  this  bill 
because  it  puts  a  limitation  on  what  he  considers 
already  existing  powers  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  presently  in  regard  to  some 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  then  the  Senate  and  the 
country  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  those  powers  of 
which  this  bill  is  a  limitation. 

I  endeavored,  Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate  a 
short  time  ago,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  pro- 
ceedings was  to  trample  the  Constitution  under  our 
feet,  and  to  conduct  this  contest  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  its  provisions.  Everything  that 
has  occurred  since,  demonstrates  that  the  view  I 
took  of  the  conduct  and  tendency  of  public  affairs 
was  correct.  Already  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
passed  a  bill  virtually  to  confiscate  all  the  property 
in  the  States  that  have  withdrawn,  declaring  in  the 
bill  to  which  I  refer  that  all  property  of  every 
description  employed  in  any  way  to  promote  or  aid 
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in  the  insurrection,  as  it  is  denominated,  shall  be 
forfeited  and  confiscated.  I  need  not  say  to  you, 
sir,  that  all  property  of  every  kind  is  employed  in 
those  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  the 
contest  they  are  waging,  and  consequently  that  bill 
is  a  general  confiscation  of  all  property  there. 

As  if  afraid,  however,  that  this  general  term  might 
not  apply  to  slave  property,  it  adds  an  additional 
section.  Although  they  were  covered  by  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  to  make  sure  of  that,  however, 
it  adds  another  section,  declaring  that  all  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  who  shall  be  employed  in 
any  way  to  aid  or  promote  the  contest  now  waging, 
shall  be  discharged  from  such  service  and  become 
free.  Nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  that 
that  is  a  general  act  of  emancipation;  because  all 
the  slaves  in  that  country  are  employed  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence  and  life  to  those  who 
are  prosecuting  the  contest;  and  it  is  an  indirect, 
but  perfectly  certain  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  contained  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pomeroy).  It  is  doing 
under  cover  and  by  indirection,  but  certainly,  what 
he  proposes  shall  be  done  by  direct  proclamation  of 
the  President. 

Again,  sir:  to  show  that  all  these  proceedings  are 
characterized  by  an  utter  disregard  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  what  is  happening  around  us  every 
day?     In  the  State  of  New  York,  some  young  man 
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has  been  imprisoned  by  executive  authority  upon 
no  distinct  charge,  and  the  military  officer  having 
him  in  charge  refused  to  obey  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  issued  by  a  judge.  What  is  the  color  of 
excuse  for  that  action  in  the  State  of  New  York? 
As  a  Senator  said,  is  New  York  in  resistance  to  the 
Government?  Is  there  any  danger  to  the  stability 
of  the  Government  there?  Then,  sir,  what  reason 
will  any  Senator  rise  and  give  on  this  floor  for  the 
refusal  to  give  to  the  civil  authorities  the  body  of 
a  man  taken  by  a  miUtary  commander  in  the  State 
of  New  York? 

Again  the  police  commissioners  of  Baltimore  were 
arrested  by  military  authority  without  any  charges 
whatever.  In  vain  they  have  asked  for  a  specifica- 
tion. In  vain  they  have  sent  a  respectful  protest 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  vain  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  resolution,  requested 
the  President  to  furnish  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  the  grounds  of  their  arrest.  He  answers 
the  House  of  Representatives  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  public  interest  does  not  permit  him  to  say  why 
they  were  arrested,  on  what  charges,  or  what  he 
has  done  with  them  —  and  you  call  this  liberty  and 
law  and  proceedings  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution !  They  have  been  spirited  off  from  one 
fortress  to  another,  their  locality  unknown,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  refuses,  upon  the 
apphcation  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  na- 
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tional  Legislature,  to  furnish  them  with  the  grounds 
of  their  arrest,  or  to  inform  them  what  he  has 
done  with  them. 

Sir,  it  was  said  the  other  day  by  the  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  (Mr.  Browning)  that  I  had  assailed  the 
conduct  of  the  Executive  with  vehemence,  if  not 
with  malignity.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  so. 
I  criticised,  with  the  freedom  that  belongs  to  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign  State  and  tlie  people, 
the  conduct  of  the  Executive.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  I  hold  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  when, 
in  my  opinion,  that  conduct  deserves  criticism.  Sir, 
I  need  not  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  events  as 
surround  us,  I  could  not  cherish  personal  animosity 
towards  any  human  being.  Towards  that  dis- 
tinguished officer,  I  never  did  cherish  it.  Upon 
the  contrary,  I  think  more  highly  of  him,  as  a 
man  and  an  officer,  than  I  do  of  many  who  are 
around  him  and  who,  perhaps,  guide  his  counsels. 
I  deem  him  to  be  personally  an  honest  man,  and 
I  believe  that  he  is  trampling  upon  the  Constitution 
of  his  country  every  day,  with  probably  good 
motives,  under  the  counsels  of  those  who  influence 
him.  But,  sir,  I  have  nothing  now  to  say  about 
the  President.  The  proceedings  of  Congress  have 
eclipsed  the  actions  of  the  Executive;  and  if  this 
bill  shall  become  a  law,  the  proceedings  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  sink  into  absolute  nothingness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  outrages  upon  personal  and  public  liberty 
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which  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  President,  gentlemen  talk  about  the  Union 
as  if  it  was  an  end  instead  of  a  means.  They 
talk  about  it  as  if  it  was  the  Union  of  these  States 
which  alone  had  brought  into  life  the  principles  of 
public  and  of  personal  liberty.  Sir,  they  existed 
before,  and  they  may  survive  it.  Take  care  that  in 
pursuing  one  idea  you  do  not  destroy  not  only 
the  Constitution  of  your  country,  but  sever  what 
remains  of  the  Federal  Union.  These  eternal  and 
sacred  principles  of  public  men  and  of  personal 
liberty,  which  lived  before  the  Union  and  will  live 
forever  and  ever  somewhere,  must  be  respected; 
they  cannot  with  impunity  be  overthrown;  and  if 
you  force  the  people  to  the  issue  between  any  form 
of  government  and  these  priceless  principles,  that 
form  of  government  will  perish;  they  will  tear  it 
asunder  as  the  irrepressible  forces  of  nature  rend 
whatever  opposes  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  long  detain  the  Senate. 
I  shall  not  enter  now  upon  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  all  the  principles  involved  in  this  bill,  and  all  the 
consequences  which,  in  my  opinion,  flow  from  it. 
A  word  in  regard  to  what  fell  from  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  uttered 
by  a  great  many  Senators  on  this  floor.  What  I 
tried  to  show  some  time  ago  has  been  substantially 
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admitted.  One  Senator  says  that  the  Constitution 
is  put  aside  in  a  struggle  like  this.  Another 
Senator  says  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is  altogether 
abnormal,  and  that  you  cannot  deal  with  them  on 
constitutional  principles,  any  more  than  you  can 
deal,  by  any  of  the  regular  operations  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  with  an  earthquake.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  says  that  all  these  proceedings  are  to  be 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  war;  and  he 
adds  that  the  laws  of  war  require  many  things  to 
be  done  which  are  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  Con- 
stitution; which  Congress  is  prohibited  from  doing, 
and  all  other  departments  of  the  Government  are 
forbidden  from  doing  by  the  Constitution;  but  that 
they  are  proper  under  the  laws  of  war,  which  must 
alone  be  the  measure  of  our  action  now.  I  desire 
the  country,  then,  to  know  this  fact;  that  it  is  openly 
avowed  upon  this  floor  that  constitutional  limitations 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded;  but  that  you  are 
acting  just  as  if  there  were  two  nations  upon  this 
continent,  one  arrayed  against  the  other;  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  million  on  one  side,  and  some 
ten  or  twelve  million  on  the  other,  as  to  whom 
the  Constitution  is  nought,  and  the  laws  of  war 
alone  apply. 

Sir,  let  the  people,  already  beginning  to  pause 
and  reflect  upon  the  origin  and  nature  and  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  this  unhappy  strife,  get  this 
idea  fairly  lodged  in  their  minds  —  and  it  is  a  true 
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one  —  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  brave  words 
which  we  now  hear  every  day  about  crushing,  sub- 
jugating, treason,  and  traitors,  will  not  be  so  uttered 
the  next  time  the  Representatives  of  the  people  and 
States  assemble  beneath  the  dome  of  this  Capitol. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  wrong  tack;  we 
have  been  from  the  beginning.  The  people  begin 
to  see  it.  Here  we  have  been  hurling  gallant  fellows 
on  to  death,  and  the  blood  of  Americans  has  been 
shed  —  for  what?  They  have  shown  their  prowess, 
respectively  —  that  which  belongs  to  the  race  —  and 
shown  it  like  men.  But  for  what  have  the  United 
States  soldiers,  according  to  the  exposition  we  have 
heard  here  to-day,  been  shedding  their  blood,  and 
displaying  their  dauntless  courage?  It  has  been 
to  carry  out  principles  that  three  fourths  of  them 
abhor;  for  the  principles  contained  in  this  bill,  and 
continually  avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  are 
not  shared,  I  venture  to  say,  by  one  fourth  of 
the  army. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  tack. 
Nothing  but  ruin,  utter  ruin,  to  the  North,  to  the 
South,  to  the  East,  to  the  West,  will  follow  the 
prosecution  of  this  contest.  You  may  look  forward 
to  countless  treasures  all  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
desolating  and  ravaging  this  continent;  at  the  end 
leaving  us  just  where  we  are  now;  or  if  the  forces 
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of  the  United  States  are  successful  in  ravaging  the 
whole  South,  what  on  earth  will  be  done  with 
it  after  that  is  accomplished?  Are  not  gentlemen 
now  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have  mistaken  a 
people  for  a  faction?  Are  they  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied that,  to  accomplish  their  object,  it  is  necessary 
to  subjugate,  to  conquer  —  aye,  to  exterminate  — 
nearly  ten  millions  of  people?  Do  you  not  know 
it?  Does  not  everybody  know  it?  Does  not  the 
world  know  it?  Let  us  pause,  and  let  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  respond  to  the  rising  feeling 
all  over  this  land  in  favor  of  peace.  War  is  sepa- 
ration; in  the  language  of  an  eminent  gentleman 
now  no  more,  it  is  disunion,  eternal  and  final  dis- 
union. We  have  separation  now;  it  is  only  made 
worse  by  war,  and  an  utter  extinction  of  all  those 
sentiments  of  common  interest  and  feeling  which 
might  lead  to  a  political  reunion  founded  upon  con- 
sent and  upon  a  conviction  of  its  advantages.  Let 
the  war  go  on,  however,  and  soon,  in  addition  to 
the  moans  of  widows  and  orphans  all  over  this 
land,  you  will  hear  the  cry  of  distress  from  those 
who  want  food  and  the  comforts  of  life.  The  people 
will  be  unable  to  pay  the  grinding  taxes  which  a 
financial  spirit  will  attempt  to  impose  upon  them. 
Nay,  more,  sir;  you  will  see  further  separation.  I 
hope  it  is  not  "the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical 
lore,"  but  in  my  mind's  eye  I  plainly  see  "coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."    The   Pacific 
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slope  now,  doubtless,  is  devoted  to  the  union  of 
States.  Let  this  war  go  on  till  they  find  the  burdens 
of  taxation  greater  than  the  burdens  of  a  separate 
condition,  and  they  will  assert  it.  Let  the  war 
go  on  until  they  see  the  beautiful  features  of  the 
old  Confederacy  beaten  out  of  shape  and  comeliness 
by  the  brutalizing  hand  of  war,  and  they  will  turn 
aside  in  disgust  from  the  sickening  spectacle,  and 
become  a  separate  nation.  Fight  twelve  months 
longer,  and  the  already  opening  differences  that  you 
see  between  New  England  and  the  great  Northwest 
will  develop  themselves.  You  have  two  con- 
federacies now.  Fight  twelve  months,  and  you  will 
have  three;  twelve  months  longer,  and  you  will 
have  four. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it,  sir.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  all  I  say  is  received  with  a  sneer  of  incredulity 
by  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  far  Northeast; 
but  let  the  future  determine  who  was  right  and 
who  was  wrong.  We  are  making  our  record  here; 
I,  my  humble  one,  amid  the  sneers  and  aversion  of 
nearly  all  who  surround  me,  giving  my  votes,  and 
uttering  my  utterances  according  to  my  convictions, 
with  but  few  approving  voices,  and  surrounded  by 
scowls.  The  time  will  soon  come,  Senators,  when 
history  will  put  her  final  seal  upon  these  proceedings, 
and  if  my  name  shall  be  recorded  there,  going  along 
with  yours  as  an  actor  in  these  scenes,  I  am  wilHng 
to  abide,  fearlessly,  her  final  judgment.  .   .   . 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  Senate,  in  parliamentary  and  respect- 
ful language,  to  express  my  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  our  Federal  system,  the  relations  of 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  Con- . 
stitution.  They  differ  utterly  from  those  entertained 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Evidently,  by  his 
line  of  argument,  he  regards  this  as  an  original,  not 
a  delegated  Government,  and  he  regards  it  as  clothed 
with  all  those  powers  which  belong  to  an  original 
nation,  not  only  with  those  powers  which  are  dele- 
gated by  the  different  political  communities  that 
compose  it,  and  limited  by  the  written  Constitution 
that  forms  the  bond  of  Union.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that,  in  the  view  that  I  take  of  our  Govern- 
ment, this  war  is  an  unconstitutional  war.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  answered 
my  argument.  He  asks,  what  must  we  do?  As  we 
progress  southward  and  invade  the  country,  must 

« 

we  not,  said  he,  carry  with  us  all  the  laws  of  war? 
I  would  not  progress  southward  and  invade  the 
country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  I  again 
repeat,  in  my  judgment  only  has  the  power  to 
call  out  the  military  to  assist  the  civil  authority  in 
executing  the  laws;  and  when  the  question  assumes 
the  magnitude  and  takes  the  form  of  a  great  political 
severance,  and  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy withdraw  themselves  from  it,  what  then? 
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I  have  never  held  that  one  State  or  a  number  of 
States  have  a  right  without  cause  to  break  the 
compact  of  the  Constitution.  But  what  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  you  cannot  then  undertake  to  make  war 
in  the  name  of  the  Constitution.  In  my  opinion 
they  are  out.  You  may  conquer  them;  but  do  not 
attempt  to  do  it  under  what  I  consider  false  political 
pretenses.  However,  sir,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
that.  I  have  developed  these  ideas  again  and  again, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  re-argue  them.  Hence  the 
Senator  and  I  start  from  entirely  different  stand- 
points, and  his  pretended  replies  arejio  replies  at  all. 
The  Senator  asks  me,  "What  would  you  have  us 
do?"  I  have  already  intimated  what  I  would  have 
us  do.  I  would  have  us  stop  the  war.  We  can 
do  it.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  there  is  none  of 
that  inexorable  necessity  to  continue  this  war  which 
the  Senator  seems  to  suppose.  I  do  not  hold  that 
constitutional  liberty  on  this  continent  is  bound  up 
in  this  fratricidal,  devastating,  horrible,  contest 
Upon  the  contrary,  I  fear  it  will  find  its  grave  in  it. 
The  Senator  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  can 
reunite  these  States  by  war.  He  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  eighteen  or  twenty  million  upon  the 
one  side  can  subjugate  ten  or  twelve  million  upon 
the  other;  or,  if  they  do  subjugate  them,  that  you 
can  restore  constitutional  government  as  our  fathers 
made  it.  You  will  have  to  govern  them  as  Terri- 
tories, as  suggested  by  the  Senator,  if  ever  they 
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are  reduced  to  the  dominion  of  the  United  States, 
or,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  called  them,  "those 
rebellious  provinces  of  this  Union,"  in  his  speech 
to-day.  Sir,  I  would  prefer  to  see  these  States  all 
reunited  upon  true  constitutional  principles  to  my 
other  object  that  could  be  offered  me  in  life;  and 
to  restore  upon  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  the 
Union  of  these  States,  to  me  the  sacrifice  of  one 
unimportant  life  would  be  nothing;  nothing,  sir. 
But  I  infinitely  prefer  to  see  a  peaceful  separation 
of  these  States,  than  to  see  endless,  aimless,  devastat- 
ing war,  at  the  end  of  which  I  see  the  grave  of  public 
liberty  and  of  personal  freedom. 
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THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM 

A  MOST  impressive  example  of  logical 
argument  presented  with  great  orator- 
ical skill  is  afforded  by  the  speech  of 
Henry  Clay  before  the  Senate  in  1832,  which 
is  in  fact  a  valuable  summary  as  to  the  principles 
of  protection  —  the  American  System,  that  gives 
the  title  to  this  address.  In  a  thorough  study 
of  this  text,  the  student  will  find  good  material 
for  his  mental  storehouse,  as  well  as  highest 
excellence  in  oratorical  mode  and  matter. 

THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM 

The  question  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
determine,  is  not,  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new 
and  doubtful  system  of  policy,  just  proposed,  and 
for  the  first  time  presented  to  our  consideration,  but 
whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long- 
established  system,  carefully  and  patiently  built  up 
and  sanctioned,  during  a  series  of  years,  again  and 
again,  by  the  nation  and  its  highest  and  most  revered 
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authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound  deliberately  to 
consider  whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  work  of 
destruction  without  a  violation  of  the  public  faith? 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  justly  sup- 
posed that  the  policy  of  protecting  their  industry 
against  foreign  legislation  and  foreign  industry  was 
fully  settled,  not  by  a  single  act,  but  by  repeated 
and  deliberate  acts  of  government,  performed  at 
distant  and  frequent  intervals.  In  full  confidence 
that  the  policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed, 
thousands  upon  thousands  have  invested  their  cap- 
ital, purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  other 
estate,  made  permanent  establishments,  and  accom- 
modated their  industry.  Can  we  expose  to  utter 
and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless  multitude,  with- 
out justly  incurring  the  reproach  of  violating  the 
national  faith?   .    .    . 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design 
of  an  immediate  or  gradual  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican system,  what  is  their  substitute?  Free  trade! 
The  call  for  free  trade  is  as  unavailing  as  the  cry 
of  a  spoiled  child  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon, 
or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmanent  of  heaven. 
It  never  has  existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  im- 
plies at  least  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be 
fair,  equal,  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw  our 
ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions, free  of  all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other 
foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to  the  free  ad- 
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mission  of  our  surplus  produce?  We  may  break 
down  all  barriers  to  free  trade  on  our  part,  but  the 
work  will  not  be  complete  until  foreign  powers  shall 
have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be  freedom  on 
one  side,  and  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  exclu- 
sions on  the  other.  The  bolts  and  the  bars  and  the 
chains  of  all  other  nations  will  remain  undisturbed. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  industry  and  com- 
merce would  accommodate  themselves  to  this  un- 
equal and  unjust  state  of  things;  for,  such  is  the 
flexibility  of  our  nature,  that  it  bends  itself  to  all 
circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  incarcerated 
in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time,  becomes  reconciled  to 
his  solitude,  and  regularly  notches  down  the  passing 
days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free 
trade  that  they  are  recommending  to  our  acceptance. 
It  is,  in  effect,  the  British  colonial  system  that  we 
are  invited  to  adopt;  and,  if  their  policy  prevails,  it 
will  lead  substantially  to  the  recolonization  of  these 
States,  under  the  commercial  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.   .    .    . 

I  dislike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  especially 
foreign  and  interested  authority,  for  the  support  of 
principles  of  public  policy.  I  would  greatly  prefer 
to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the  broad  ground  of  fact,  of 
experience,  and  of  reason;  but,  since  they  will  appeal 
to  British  names  and  authority,  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  imitate  their  bad  example.    Allow  me  to 
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quote  from  the  speech  of  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  bearing  the  same  family  name  with  my 
Lord  Goderich,  but  whether  or  not  a  relation  of  his, 
I  do  not  know.  The  member  alluded  to  was  arguing 
against  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen  — 
that  treaty  not  less  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Portugal 
than  would  be  the  system  of  gentlemen  to  the 
best  interests  of  America  —  and  he  went  on  to  say: 
'7^  was  idle  for  us  to  endeavor  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  join  with  us  in  adopting  the  principles  of 
what  was  called  'free  trade.'  Other  nations  knew,  as 
well  as  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  what  we  meant  by  'free  trade'  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  by  means  of  the  great  advantages 
we  enjoyed,  to  get  a  monopoly  of  all  their  markets 
for  our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and 
all,  from  ever  becoming  manufacturing  nations. 
When  the  system  of  reciprocity  and  free  trade  had 
been  proposed  to  a  French  ambassador,  his  remark 
was,  that  the  plan  was  excellent  in  theory,  but,  to 
make  it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
defer  the  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution  for  half 
a  century,  until  France  should  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  Great  Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures, 
in  capital,  and  the  many  other  peculiar  advantages 
which  it  now  enjoyed.  The  policy  that  France  acted 
on  was  that  of  encouraging  its  native  manufactures, 
and  it  was  a  wise  policy;  because,  if  it  were  freely 
t©  admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be 
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reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  agricultural  nation,  and 
therefore  a  poor  nation,  as  all  must  be  that  depend 
exclusively  upon  agriculture.  America  acted,  too, 
upon  the  same  principle  with  France.  America 
legislated  for  futurity  —  legislated  for  an  increas- 
ing population.  America,  too,  was  prospering 
under  this  system.  In  twenty  years,  America 
would  be  independent  of  England  for  manufactures 
altogether.  .  .  .  But  since  the  peace,  France,  Ger- 
many, America,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  had  proceeded  upon  tlie  principle  of  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  native  manufacturers."  .    .    . 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I 
think,  unnecessarily  been  introduced  into  this  de- 
bate. I  allude  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 
manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the  growth  of 
aristocracy.  If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen 
prefer  supporting  foreign  accumulations  of  wealth 
by  that  description  of  industry,  rather  than  in  their 
own  country?  But  is  it  correct?  The  joint-stock 
companies  of  the  North,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
nothing  more  than  associations,  sometimes  of  hun- 
dreds, by  means  of  which  the  small  earnings  of 
many  are  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the 
associates,  obtaining  corporate  privileges,  are  en- 
abled to  prosecute,  under  one  superintending  head, 
their  business  to  better  advantage.  Nothing  can 
be  more  essentially  democratic  or  better  devised 
to  counterpoise  the  influence  of  individual  wealth. 
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In  Kentucky,  almost  every  manufactory  known  to 
me  is  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  self-made 
men,  who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth  they 
possess  by  patient  and  diligent  labor.  Comparisons 
are  odious,  and  but  in  defence  would  not  be  made 
by  me.  But  is  there  more  tendency  to  aristocracy 
in  a  manufactory,  supporting  hundreds  of  freemen, 
or  in  a  cotton  plantation,  with  its  not  less  numerous 
slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two  white  families  — 
that  of  the  master  and  the  overseer? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic, 
to  two  general  propositions  which  cover  the  entire 
ground  of  debate.  The  first  is,  that,  under  the 
operation  of  the  American  system,  the  objects  which 
it  protects  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer 
at  cheaper  prices  than  they  commanded  prior  to 
its  introduction,  or,  than  they  would  command  if  it 
did  not  exist.  If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the  country 
to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless 
the  second  proposition,  which  I  mean  presently  also 
to  consider,  is  unfounded?  And  that  is,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it  has 
upheld,  the  prices  of  all  our  agrictultural  and  other 
produce,  including  cotton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indisputable  that  all  essential 
objects  of  consumption  affected  by  the  tariff  are 
cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of  1824  than  they 
were  for  several  years  prior  to  that  law?  I  appeal 
for  its  truth  to  common  observation,  and  to  all 
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practical  men,  I  appeal  to  the  farmer  of  the 
country  whether  he  does  not  purchase  on  better 
terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and 
woollens,  for  his  laboring  people?  And  I  ask  the 
cotton-planter  if  he  has  not  been  better  and  more 
cheaply  supplied  with  his  cotton  bagging?  In  re- 
gard to  this  latter  article,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  com- 
plained that,  under  the  existing  duty,  the  Kentucky 
manufacturer  could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch. 
The  Kentuckian  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and 
a  cheaper  article,  and  at  a  more  uniform  and  regular 
price.  But  it  was  the  frauds,  the  violations  of  law, 
of  which  I  did  complain;  not  smuggling,  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  practice,  which  has  something 
bold,  daring,  and  enterprising  in  it,  but  mean,  bare- 
faced cheating,  by  fraudulent  invoices  and  false 
denominations. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and 
superiority,  as  upon  impregnable  ground.  Gentle- 
men may  tax  their  ingenuity,  and  produce  a  thou- 
sand speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the  fact 
itself  will  remain  undisturbed.  Let  us  look  into 
some  particulars.  The  total  consumption  of  bar- 
iron  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  about 
146,000  tons,  of  which  112,866  tons  are  made  within 
the  country,  and  the  residue  imported.  The  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at 
29,254,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  subsisted 
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by  it  at  146,273.  The  measure  of  protection  ex- 
tended to  this  necessary  article  was  never  fully 
adequate  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828;  and 
what  has  been  the  consequence?  The  annual 
increase  of  quantity  since  that  period  has  been 
in  a  ratio  of  near  twenty-five  per  centum,  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  bar-iron  in  the  Northern  cities 
was,  in  1828,  $105  per  ton;  in  1829,  $100;  in  1830, 
$90;  and  in  1831,  from  $85  to  $75  —  constantly 
diminishing.  We  import  very  little  English  iron, 
and  that  which  we  do  is  very  inferior,  and  only 
adapted  to  a  few  purposes.  In  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  that  inferior  article  and  our  superior 
iron,  subjects  entirely  different  are  compared.  They 
are  made  by  different  processes.  The  English  can- 
not make  iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours  at  a  less  price 
than  we  do.  They  have  three  classes,  best-best,  and 
best,  and  ordinary.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  im- 
ported. Of  the  whole  amount  imported  there  is 
only  about  4,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  that  pays  the 
high  duty,  the  residue  paying  only  a  duty  of  about 
thirty  per  centum,  estimated  on  the  prices  of  the 
importation  of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to 
eighty  per  centum,  while  theirs  produces  only  about 
twenty-five.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  that  I 
have  heard  of  recent  exportations  of  iron  ore  to 
England. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  bar-iron,  being  a  raw 
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material,  ought  to  be  admitted  free,  or  with  low 
duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle: 
that  if  our  country  is  producing  a  raw  material 
of  prime  necessity,  and  with  reasonable  protection 
can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our 
wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be  protected, 
although  it  may  be  proper  to  protect  the  article 
also  out  of  which  it  is  manufactured.  The  tailor 
will  ask  protection  for  himself,  but-  wishes  it  denied 
to  the  grower  of  wool  and  the  manufacturer  of 
broadcloth.  The  cotton-planter  enjoys  protection 
for  the  raw  material,  but  does  not  desire  it  to  be 
extended  to  the  cotton  manufacturer.  The  ship- 
builder will  ask  protection  for  navigation,  but  does 
not  wish  it  extended  to  the  essential  articles  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Each  in 
his  proper  vocation  solicits  protection,  but  would 
have  it  denied  to  all  other  interests  which  are 
supposed  to  come  into  collision  with  his. 

Now,  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is  to  elevate  him- 
self above  these  pretty  conflicts;  calmly  to  survey 
all  the  various  interests,  and  deliberately  to  pro- 
portion the  measures  of  protection  to  each  according 
to  its  nature  and  the  general  wants  of  society.  It 
is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  degree  of  protection 
which  has  been  afforded  to  the  various  workers  in 
iron,  there  may  be  some  error  committed,  although 
I  have  lately  read  an  argument  of  much  ability, 
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proving  that  no  injustice  has  really  been  done  to 
them.    If  there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  is  that  of  cotton  fabrics.  The 
success  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse  cottons  is 
generally  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries 
in  foreign  markets,  and  maintain  a  successful  com- 
petition with  them.  There  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  exports  of  this  article,  which  is  sent 
to  Mexico  and  the  South  American  republics,  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  Asia.  .    .    . 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  source,  showing  that  the  identical 
description  of  cotton  cloth,  which  sold  in  1817  at 
twenty-nine  cents  per  yard,  was  sold  in  1819  at 
twenty-one  cents,  in  1821  at  nineteen  and  a  half 
cents,  in  1823  at  seventeen  cents,  in  1825  at  fourteen 
and  a  half  cents,  in  1827  at  thirteen  cents,  in  1829 
at  nine  cents,  in  1830  at  nine  and  a  half  cents,  and 
in  1 83 1  at  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Such  is 
the  wonderful  effect  of  protection,  competition,  and 
improvement  in  skill,  combined.  The  year  1829 
was  one  of  some  suffering  to  this  branch  of  industry, 
probably  owing  to  the  principle  of  competition  being 
pushed  too  far.  Hence  we  observe  a  small  rise  of 
the  article  of  the  next  two  years.  The  introduction 
of  calico-printing  into  the  United  States,  constitutes 
an  important  era  in  our  manufacturing  industry. 
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It  commenced  about  the  year  1825,  and  has  since 
made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  the  whole 
quantity  now  annually  printed  is  but  little  short  of 
forty  millions  of  yards  —  about  two  thirds  of  our 
whole  consumption.   .    .    . 

In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own 
observation  and  experience  will  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  great  reduction  of  price  which  has  taken 
place  in  most  of  these  articles  since  the  tariff  of 
1824.  It  would  have  been  still  greater,  but  for  the 
high  duty  on  raw  material,  imposed  for  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  the  farming  interest.  But,  without 
going  into  particular  details,  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  single  article 
of  general  and  necessary  use.  The  protection  given 
to  flannels  in  1828  was  fully  adequate.  It  has 
enabled  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain  com- 
plete possession  of  the  American  market;  and  now, 
let  us  look  at  the  effect.  I  have  before  me  a  state- 
ment from  a  highly  respectable  mercantile  house, 
showing  the  price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannels 
during  six  years.     The  average  price  of  them,  in 

1826,  was  thirty-eight  and  three  quarter  cents;  in 

1827,  thirty-eight;  in  1828  (the  year  of  the  tariff), 
forty-six;  in  1829,  thirty-six;  in  1830  (notwithstand- 
ing the  advance  in  the  price  of  wool),  thirty-two; 
and  in  1831,  thirty-two  and  one  quarter.  These 
facts  require  no  comments.  I  have  before  me  an- 
other statement  of  a  practical  and  respectable  man, 
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well  versed  in  the  flannel  manufacture  in  America 
and  England,  demonstrating  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture is  precisely  the  same  in  both  countries:  and 
that,  although  a  yard  of  flannel  which  would  sell  in 
England  at  fifteen  cents  would  command  here 
twenty-two,  the  difference  of  seven  cents  is  the  exact 
difference  between  the  cost  in  the  two  countries  of 
the  six  ounces  of  wool  contained  in  a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802, 
with  a  duty  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound, 
averaged  fourteen  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  with 
a  duty  of  three  cents,  has  averaged  only  eight  cents 
per  pound.  Nails,  with  a  duty  of  five  cents  per 
pound,  are  selling  at  six  cents.  Window-glass,  eight 
by  ten,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  it  now  sells  for 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.   .    .    . 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to 
have  been  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  in  the 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  and 
that  is  COMPETITION.  By  competition  the  total 
amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase 
of  the  supply  a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and 
this  enables  the  consumer  to  buy  at  lower  rates. 
Of  all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition. 
It  is  action  and  reaction.  It  operates  between 
individuals  of  the  same  nation,  and  between  different 
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nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  grooving,  by  its  precipitous  motion,  its  own 
channel,  and  ocean's  tide.  Unopposed,  it  sweeps 
everything  before  it;  but,  counterpoised,  the  waters 
become  calm,  safe,  and  regular.  It  is  like  the 
segments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch:  taken  separately, 
each  is  nothing;  but  in  their  combination  they  pro- 
duce efficiency,  symmetry,  and  perfection.  By  the 
American  system  this  vast  power  has  been  excited 
in  America,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  co- 
operation or  collision  with  European  industry. 
Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  America;  and 
America  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The 
consequence  is  the  reduction  of  prices  in  both 
hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  argue  from  the  re- 
duction of  prices  in  Europe  to  her  own  presumed 
skill  and  labor  exclusively.  We  affect  her  prices, 
and  she  affects  ours.  This  must  always  be  the  case, 
at  least  in  reference  to  any  articles  as  to  which  there 
is  not  a  total  non-intercourse;  and  if  our  industry, 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies,  should 
produce  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  those  supplies, 
it  would  be  very  unfair  to  ascribe  that  reduction  to 
her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to  the  credit  of 
our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of 
the  case,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  comprehend 
the  causes  which  produce  it.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant,  well  known 
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to  me,  in  which  he  says,  after  complaining  of  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  on  the  articles  to 
which  it  applies,  some  of  which  he  had  imported, 
and  that  his  purchases  having  been  made  in  England 
before  the  passage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  English  market 
that  the  articles  could  not  be  resold  without  loss, 
and  he  adds:  "For  it  really  appears  that,  when  addi- 
tional duties  are  laid  upon  an  article,  it  then  be- 
comes lower  instead  of  higher!"  This  would  not 
probably  happen  where  the  supply  of  the  foreign 
article  did  not  exceed  the  home  demand,  unless 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  increased  duty  having 
excited  or  stimulated  the  measure  of  the  home 
production. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  supply 
and  demand.  What  affects  either  affects  the  price. 
If  the  supply  is  increased,  the  demand  remaining 
the  same,  the  price  declines;  if  the  demand  is 
increased,  the  supply  remaining  the  same,  the  price 
advances;  if  both  supply  and  demand  are  undimin- 
ished, the  price  is  stationary,  and  the  price  is 
influenced  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
disturbance  to  the  demand  or  supply.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  error  to  suppose  that  an  existing  or 
new  duty  necessarily  becomes  a  component  element 
to  its  exact  amount  of  price.  If  the  proportions 
of  demand  and  supply  are  varied  by  the  duty,  either 
in  augmenting  the  supply  or  diminishing  the  demand, 
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or  vice  versa,  the  price  is  affected  to  the  extent  of 
that  variation.  But  the  duty  never  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  price,  except  in  the  instance 
where  the  demand  and  the  supply  remain  after  the 
duty  is  imposed  precisely  what  they  were  before, 
or  the  demand  is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains 
stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness. 
If  a  high  duty  excites  production  at  home,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  domestic  article  exceeds  the  amount 
which  had  been  previously  imported,  the  price 
will  fall.  .    .    . 

But  it  is  argued  that  if,  by  the  skill,  experience, 
and  perfection  which  we  have  acquired  in  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  they  can  be  made  as  cheap 
as  similar  articles  abroad,  and  enter  fairly  into  com- 
petition with  them,  why  not  repeal  the  duties  as  to 
those  articles?  And  why  should  we?  Assuming  the 
truth  of  the  supposition,  the  foreign  article  would 
not  be  introduced  in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  but 
would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of  the 
home  market,  which  the  domestic  article  had  ob- 
tained. The  repeal,  therefore,  would  have  no  legit- 
imate effect.  But  might  not  the  foreign  article  be 
imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our  markets, 
break  down  our  establishments,  and  ultimately  to 
enable  the  foreigner  to  monopolize  the  supply  of  our 
consumption?      America    is    the    greatest    foreign 
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market  for  European  manufactures.  It  is  that  to 
which  European  attention  is  constantly  directed. 
If  a  great  house  becomes  bankrupt  there,  its  store- 
houses are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  shipped  to 
America,  where,  in  consequence  of  our  auctions,  and 
our  custom-house  credits,  the  greatest  facilities  are 
afforded  in  the  sale  of  them.  Combinations  among 
manufacturers  might  take  place,  or  even  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  governments  might  be  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  our  establishments.  A  repeal, 
therefore,  of  one  protecting  duty,  from  some  one 
or  all  of  these  causes,  would  be  followed  by  flooding 
the  country  with  the  foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the 
market,  reducing  the  price,  and  a  complete  prostra- 
tion of  our  manufactories;  after  which  the  foreigner 
would  leisurely  look  about  to  indemnify  himself  in 
the  increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
command  by  his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  our 
consumption.  What  American  citizen,  after  the 
government  had  displayed  this  vacillating  policy, 
would  be  again  tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confi- 
dence in  the  public  faith,  and  adventure  once  more 
into  this  branch  of  industry? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manufacturing 
portions  of  the  community  no  peace;  they  have 
been  constantly  threatened  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  American  system.  From  the  year  1820,  if  not 
from  1816,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been  held 
in  a  condition  of  constant  alarm  and  insecurity. 
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Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  great  interests 
of  a  nation  than  an  unsettled  and  varying  policy. 
Although  every  appeal  to  the  National  Legislature 
has  been  responded  to  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
measures  of  protection  have  only  been  carried  by 
such  small  majorities  as  to  excite  hopes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fears  on  the  other.  Let  the  country 
breathe,  let  its  vast  resources  be  developed,  let 
its  energies  be  fully  put  forth,  let  it  have  tranquillity, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  the  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit  will  be  greater  than 
that  which  has  been  presented,  astonishing  as  our 
progress  has  been.  Although  some  branches  of  our 
manufactures  might  and  in  foreign  markets  now  do, 
fearlessly  contend  with  similar  foreign  fabrics,  there 
are  many  others  yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We  should 
look  at  the  whole  system,  and  recollect  that  time, 
when  we  contemplate  the  great  movements  of  a 
nation,  is  very  different  from  the  short  period  which 
is  allotted  for  the  duration  of  individual  life.  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  well  and 
eloquently  said,  in  1824:  "No  great  interest  of  any 
country  ever  grew  up  in  a  day;  no  new  branch 
of  industry  can  become  firmly  and  profitably 
established  but  in  a  long  course  of  years;  every- 
thing, indeed,  great  or  good,  is  matured  by  slow 
degrees;   that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is 
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of  small  value,  and  is  destined  to  brief  existence. 
It  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that  powers  gradually 
developed,  shall  alone  attain  permanency  and  per- 
fection. Thus  must  it  be  with  our  national  institu- 
tions, and  national  character  itself." 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
I  have  trespassed  upon  the  Senate.  My  apology 
is  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  great 
cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity  and  the  jj 
destiny  of  the  Union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can 
make,  for  the  friendly  indulgence  which  has  been 
extended  to  me  by  the  Senate,  and  for  which  I  shall 
ever  retain  sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude,  is  to 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse  which  has  not  been  more 
tedious  to  the  Senate  than  exhausting  to  me.  I 
have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  already  announced.  That 
is  — 

Second,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  American 
system,  the  products  of  our  agriculture  command 
a  higher  price  than  they  would  do  without  it, 
by  the  creation  of  a  home  market,  and  by  the 
augmentation  of  wealth  produced  by  manufacturing 
industry,  which  enlarges  our  powers  of  consumption 
both  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  home  market  is  among  the  established 
maxims  which  are  universally  recognized  by  all 
writers  and  all  men.    However  some  may  differ  as 
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to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  foreign  and  the 
home  market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value 
and  high  consideration.  It  is  nearer  to  us;  beyond 
the  control  of  foreign  legislation;  and  undisturbed 
by  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all  international  inter- 
course is  more  or  less  exposed.  The  most  stupid 
are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory,  or  of  a  market- 
towTi,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  navigable  stream, 
which  connects  their  farms  with  some  great  capital. 
If  the  pursuits  of  all  men  were  perfectly  the  same, 
although  they  would  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
abundance  of  the  particular  products  of  their  in- 
dustry, they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme 
want  of  other  necessary  articles  of  human  sub- 
sistence. The  uniformity  of  the  general  occupation 
would  preclude  all  exchange,  all  commerce.  It  is 
only  in  the  diversity  of  the  vocations  of  the  members 
of  a  community  that  the  means  can  be  found  for 
those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  And  the  greater  that  diversity,  the 
more  extensive  and  the  more  animating  is  the  circle 
of  exchange.  Even  if  foreign  markets  were  freely 
and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our  agricultural 
produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance 
of  the  interior,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large 
portions  of  it  could  never  profitably  reach  the  for- 
eign market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field  of  theory, 
clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of 
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the  system  of  protection,  beginning  with  the  most 
valuable  staple  of  our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circumstance 
that  excites  our  surprise  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  amount  of  it  has  annually  increased.  Does  not 
this  fact,  however,  demonstrate  that  the  cultivation 
of  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable?  If 
the  business  were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more 
have  annually  engaged  in  it?  The  quantity  in 
1816  was  eighty-one  millions  of  pounds;  in  1826, 
two  hundred  and  four  millions;  and  in  1830,  near 
three  hundred  millions!  The  ground  of  greatest 
surprise  is  that  it  has  been  able  to  sustain  even  its 
present  price  with  such  an  enormous  augmentation 
of  quantity.  It  could  not  have  been  done  but  for 
the  combined  operation  of  three  causes,  by  which 
the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has  been  greatly 
extended  in  consequence  of  their  reduced  prices: 
first,  competition;  second,  the  improvement  of  labor- 
saving  machinery;  and  thirdly,  the  low  price  of  the 
raw  material.  The  crop  of  181 9,  amounting  to 
eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  produced  twenty- 
one  millions  of  dollars;  the  crop  of  1823,  when  the 
amount  was  swelled  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  millions  (almost  double  of  that  of  18 19),  pro- 
duced a  less  sum  by  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars;  and  the  crop  of  1824,  amounting  to  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  produced  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 
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If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established 
law  of  price  supply,  and  demand,  ought  not 
the  fact  of  this  great  increase  of  the  supply 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  alleged  low  price 
of  cotton?   .    .    . 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for  cotton, 
which  has  been  created  by  the  American  system, 
should  cease,  and  that  the  two  hundred  thousand 
bales  which  the  home  market  now  absorbs  were  now 
thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of  foreign  countries; 
would  not  the  effect  inevitably  be  to  produce  a 
further  and  greater  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
article?  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  facts  and 
principles  which  I  have  before  stated  and  endeavored 
to  illustrate,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existence 
of  American  manufactures  has  tended  to  increase 
the  demand  and  extend  the  consumption  of  the  raw 
material;  and  that,  but  for  this  increased  demand, 
the  price  of  the  article  would  have  fallen  possibly 
one  half  lower  than  it  now  is.  The  error  of  the 
opposite  argument  is  in  assuming  one  thing,  which 
being  denied,  the  whole  fails  —  that  is,  it  assumes 
that  the  whole  labor  of  the  United  States  would  be 
profitably  employed  without  manufactures.  Now, 
the  truth  is  that  the  system  excites  and  creates  labor, 
and  this  labor  creates  wealth,  and  this  new  wealth 
communicates  additional  ability  to  consume,  which 
acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  human  com- 
fort and  enjoyment.    The  amount  of  cotton  im- 
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ported  into  the  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence 
alone  during  the  last  year  (and  it  was  imported  ex- 
clusively for  the  home  manufacture)  was  109,517 
bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our 
agricultural  productions,  we  shall  find  not  less  grati- 
fying facts.  The  total  quantity  of  flour  imported 
into  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  was  284,504 
barrels,  and  3,955  half  barrels;  of  which,  there 
were  from  Virginia,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
114,222  barrels;  of  Indian  corn,  681,131  bushels; 
of  oats,  239,809  bushels;  of  rye,  about  50,000 
bushels;  and  of  shorts,  63,489  bushels;  into  the  port 
of  Providence,  71,369  barrels  of  flour,  216,662 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  7,772  bushels  of  rye. 
And  there  were  discharged  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, 420,353  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  201,878 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  110,557  bushels  of  rye  and 
barley.  There  were  slaughtered  in  Boston  during 
the  same  year,  1831  (the  only  Northern  city  from 
which  I  have  obtained  returns),  33,922  beef  cattle; 
15,400  calves;  84,453  sheep,  and  26,871  swine.  It 
is  confidently  believed  that  there  is  not  a  less 
quantity  of  Southern  flour  consumed  at  the  North 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  barrels,  a  greater 
amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world  together. 

What  would  be   the  condition  of  the   farming 
country  of  the  United  States  —  of  all  that  portion 
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which  lies  north,  east,  and  west  of  James  River, 
including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina  —  if  a 
home  market  did  not  exist  for  this  immense  amount 
of  agricultural  produce.  Without  that  market, 
where  could  it  be  sold?  In  foreign  markets?  If 
their  restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their  capacity 
would  not  enable  them  to  purchase  and  consume 
this  vast  addition  to  their  present  supplies,  which 
must  be  thrown  in,  or  thro^vn  away,  but  for  the 
home  market.  But  their  laws  exclude  us  from  their 
markets.  I  shall  content  myself  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  united  kingdom  on  bread- 
stuffs  are  prohibitory,  except  in  times  of  dearth. 
On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen  shillings  sterling  per 
hundred  weight,  being  more  than  one  hundred  per 
centum.  On  manufactured  tobacco  it  is  nine  shil- 
lings sterling  per  pound,  or  about  two  thousand  per 
centum.  On  leaf  tobacco  three  shillings  per  pound, 
or  one  thousand  two  hundred  per  centum.  On 
lumber,  and  some  other  articles,  they  are  from  four 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  per  centum  more  than 
on  similar  articles  imported  from  British  colonies. 
In  the  British  West  Indies  the  duty  on  beef,  pork, 
hams,  and  bacon,  is  twelve  shillings  sterling  per 
hundred,  more  than  one  hundred  per  centum  on 
the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  the  Western  States. 
And  yet  Great  Britain  is  the  power  in  whose  behalf 
we  are  called  upon  to  legislate,  so  that  we  may  enable 
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her  to  purchase  our  cotton.  Great  Britain,  that 
thinks  only  of  herself  in  her  own  legislation!  When 
have  we  experienced  justice,  much  less  favor,  at 
her  hands?  When  did  she  shape  her  legislation 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  any  foreign  power? 
She  is  a  great,  opulent,  and  powerful  nation;  but 
haughty,  arrogant,  and  supercilious;  not  more 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  sea 
that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is  separated  in  feeling, 
S3mipathy,  or  friendly  consideration  of  their  welfare. 
Gentlemen,  in  supposing  it  impracticable  that  we 
should  successfully  compete  with  her  in  manufac- 
tures, do  injustice  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  their 
own  country.  Gallant  as  Great  Britain  undoubtedly 
is,  we  have  gloriously  contended  with  her,  man  to 
man,  gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship,  fleet  to  fleet,  and  army 
to  army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  destined  to 
achieve  equal  success  in  the  more  useful,  if  not 
nobler,  contest  for  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of 
articles  —  the  hemp,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  other 
items  —  for  which  a  demand  is  created  in  the  home 
market  by  the  operation  of  the  American  system; 
but  I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 
Where,  where  should  we  find  a  market  for  all  these 
articles,  if  it  did  not  exist  at  home?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  largest  portion  of  our  people, 
and  of  the  territory,  if  this  home  market  were 
annihilated?    How  could   they  be  supplied  with 
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objects  of  prime  necessity?  What  would  not  be  the 
certain  and  inevitable  decline  in  the  price  of  all 
these  articles,  but  for  the  home  market?  And 
allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that  of  all  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are 
benefited  by  the  operation  of  this  system,  none  are 
equally  so  with  those  which  border  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  the  two  shores  of  Maryland.  Their  facilities 
of  transportation,  and  proximity  to  the  North,  give 
them  decided  advantages. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious; 
if  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  were  really 
higher,  under  the  American  system,  than  without 
it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low  prices  were 
themselves  relative  —  relative  to  the  ability  to  pay 
them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tempt,  to  tantalize  us  with 
the  lower  prices  of  European  fabrics  than  our  own, 
if  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  them. 
If,  by  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with 
necessary,  even  if  they  are  dearer  and  worse,  articles 
of  American  production  than  the  foreign,  it  is  better 
than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And  how  would 
the  large  portion  of  our  country,  which  I  have 
described,  be  supplied,  but  for  the  home  exchanges? 
A  poor  people,  destitute  of  wealth  or  of  exchangeable 
commodities,  have  nothing  to  purchase  foreign 
fabrics  with.  To  them  they  are  equally  beyond 
their  reach,  whether  their  cost  be  a  dollar  or  a 
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guinea.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  Great 
Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth,  her  excited  and  protected 
industry,  is  enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation, 
which,  when  compared  to  that  of  other  nations, 
appears  enormous;  but  which,  when  her  immense 
riches  are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light  and  trivial. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a 
lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our  coast,  bays, 
rivers,  and  harbors;  and  he  argues  that  these  pro- 
claimed the  design  of  Providence  that  we  should  be 
a  commercial  people.  I  agree  with  him.  We  differ 
only  as  to  the  means.  He  would  cherish  the  for- 
eign, and  neglect  the  internal,  trade.  I  would  foster 
both.  What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or  ships 
without  cargoes?  By  penetrating  the  bosoms  of  our 
mountains,  and  extracting  from  them  their  precious 
treasures;  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  securing  a 
home  market  for  its  rich  and  abundant  products; 
by  employing  the  water  power  with  which  we  are 
blessed;  by  stimulating  and  protecting  our  native 
industry,  in  all  its  forms;  we  shall  but  nourish  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in  ref- 
erence only  to  a  state  of  peace;  but  who  can  tell 
when  the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break  forth? 
Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  the  privations  to  which 
not  merely  our  brave  soldiers  and  our  gallant  tars 
were  subjected,  but  the  whole  community,  during  the 
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last  war,  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries?  To 
what  an  enormous  price  they  arose!  And  how 
inadequate  the  supply  was,  at  any  price!  The 
statesman  who  justly  elevates  his  views  will  look 
behind  as  well  as  forward,  and  at  the  existing  state 
of  things;  and  he  will  graduate  the  policy  which 
he  recommends  to  all  the  probable  exigencies  which 
may  arise  in  the  republic.  Taking  this  compre- 
hensive range,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prices  were  higher  in  peace, 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  lower  prices 
of  war,  during  which  supphes  of  all  essential  articles 
are  indispensable  to  its  vigorous,  effectual,  and  glo- 
rious prosecution.  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exertions  have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  showing: 

First,  that  the  policy  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ought  to  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  American  system. 

Secondly,  that  the  free-trade  system,  which  is 
proposed  as  its  substitute,  ought  really  to  be 
considered  as  the  British  colonial  system. 

Thirdly,  that  the  American  system  is  beneficial 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  absolutely  necessary 
to  much  the  larger  portion. 

Fourthly,  that  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of 
cotton,  and  of  all  our  chief  productions  of  agricul- 
ture, has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and  a  decline 
averted,  by  the  protective  system. 
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Fifthly,  that  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has 
been  at  all  diminished,  the  diminution  has  been  more 
than  compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created 
at  home. 

Sixthly,  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the  system, 
by  creating  competition  among  ourselves,  and  be- 
tween American  and  European  industry,  recipro- 
cally acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce  prices  of 
manufactured  objects. 

Seventhly,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within 
the  scope  of  the  policy  of  protection  have  greatly 
fallen  in  price. 

Eighthly,  that  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,. these  ben- 
efits are  experienced,  in  a  season  of  war,  when  the 
foreign  supply, might  be  cut  off,  they  v/ould  be  much 
more  extensively  felt. 

Ninthly,  and  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the 
British  colonial  system  for  the  American  system, 
without  benefiting  any  section  of  the  Union,  by 
subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation,  regulated 
by  foreign  interests,  would  lead  to  the  prostration 
of  our  manufactories,  general  impoverishment,  and 
ultimate  ruin.  .  .  .  The  danger  of  our  Union  does 
not  lie  on  the  side  of  persistence  in  the  American 
system,  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I 
have  supposed  and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all 
north  and  east  of  James  River,  and  all  west  of  the 
mountains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  that  system,  would  they  be 
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reconciled  to  its  overthrow?  Can  it  be  expected 
that  two  thirds,  if  not  three  fourths,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  consent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  policy,  believed  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  their  prosperity?  When,  too,  the  sacrifice 
is  made  at  the  instance  of  a  single  interest,  which 
they  verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by  it?  In 
estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  incident 
to  two  opposite  courses  of  human  policy,  the  states- 
man would  be  short-sighted  who  should  content 
himself  with  viewing  only  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  belong  to  that  course  which  is  in  practical 
operation.  He  should  lift  himself  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  those  greater  and  more  certain  dangers 
which  might  inevitably  attend  the  adoption  of  the 
alternative  course.  What  would  be  the  condition 
of  this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  those 
mammoth  members  of  our  Confederacy,  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  their  industry  was  paralyzed,  and 
their  prosperity  blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
British  colonial  system,  under  the  delusive  name 
of  free  trade?  They  are  now  tranquil  and 
happy  and  contented,  conscious  of  their  welfare, 
and  feeling  a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of 
the  products  of  home  manufacturers  and  home 
industry,  throughout  all  their  great  arteries.  But 
let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign 
system  is  to  predominate,  and  the  sources  of  their 
subsistence  and  comfort  dried  up;  let  New  England 
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and  the  West,  and  the  Middle  States,  all  feel  that 
they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and 
let  these  vast  portions  of  our  country  despair  of 
any  favorable  change,  and  then  indeed  might  we 
tremble  for  the  continuance  and  safety  of  this  Union! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  derelic- 
tion of  the  duty  of  protecting  our  domestic  industry, 
and  abandonment  of  it  to  the  fate  of  foreign  legisla- 
tion, would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading  con- 
siderations which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution?  The  States  respectively  sur- 
rendered to  the  general  government  the  whole  power 
of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  They  stripped 
themselves  of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manu- 
factures by  the  most  effcacious  means  of  encourage- 
ment—  the  imposition  of  duties  on  rival  foreign 
fabrics.  Did  they  create  that  great  trust,  did  they 
voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  this  self -restriction, 
that  the  power  should  remain  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless?  Mr.  Madi- 
son, at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  told 
you  otherwise.  In  discussing  at  that  early  period 
this  very  subject,  he  declared  that  a  failure  to 
exercise  this  power  would  be  a  "fraud"  upon  the 
Northern  States,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the 
Middle  and  Western  States. 

[Governor  Miller  asked  to  what  expression  of  Mr. 
Madison's  opinion  Mr.  Clay  referred;  and  Mr.  Clay 
replied,  his  opinion,   expressed  in   the  House  of 
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Representatives  in   1789,  as  reported  in  Lloyd's 
Congressional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold 
which  this  system  has  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  They  represent  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is  most 
benefited  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union 
which  has  been  most  steady,  most  unanimous,  and 
most  determined  in  its  support,  it  is  Pennsylvania. 
Why  is  not  that  powerful  State  attacked?  Why 
pass  her  over,  and  aim  the  blow  at  New  England? 
New  England  came  reluctantly  into  the  policy.  In 
1824,  a  majority  of  her  delegation  was  opposed  to  it. 
From  the  largest  State  of  New  England  there  was 
but  a  solitary  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  That 
interesting  people  can  readily  accommodate  their 
industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  settled.  They 
supposed  this  was  fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the 
decrees  of  government.  And  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  has  kept  pace  with  the  developments  of  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all  New  England,  at 
least  in  this  House  (with  the  exception  of  one  small 
still  voice),  is  in  favor  of  system.  In  1884,  all 
Maryland  was  against  it;  now  the  majority  is  for  it. 
Then,  Louisiana,  with  one  exception,  was  opposed 
to  it;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in  favor 
of  it.  The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the 
South.  Virginia  will  be  the  next  convert;  and  in 
less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no  obstacles  from 
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political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled, 
the  majority  of  Eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the 
majority  of  Western  Virginia  now  is,  in  favor  of  the 
American  system.  North  Carolina  will  follow  later, 
but  not  less  certainly.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  now 
in  favor  of  the  system.  And,  finally,  its  doctrines 
will  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  the  wonder  will 
be,  that  they  ever  should  have  been  opposed. 


XIII 
CONCLUSION 


CHAPTER   Xni 

CONXLUSION 

The  oratorical  illustrations  in  the  preceding 
pages  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  con- 
tent of  thought  as  well  as  for  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  their  style.  The  more  ornate,  even 
turgid,  rhetoric  of  the  past  has  been  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  In  his  study  of  these  orations, 
or  indeed  of  any  that  may  appeal  to  him,  the 
student  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  in 
every  case  to  master  the  thought  as  a  whole. 
In  this  way  he  will  secure  helpful  mental  train- 
ing, for  he  may  thus  exercise  his  intelligence  by 
the  work  of  analysis  and  increase  his  store  of 
information  by  the  result.  But  he  should  also 
practise  his  oratorical  art  directly,  after  familiar- 
izing himself  with  another  speaker's  ideas,  by 
declaiming  the  same  thoughts  in  repetition  of 
the  argument,  employing,  however,  his  own  lan- 
guage throughout.  A  habit  of  paraphrasing 
orations  in  this  manner  will  develop  facility  in 
speaking  with  remarkable  quickness.    Faltering 
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in  the  first  efforts  merely  proves  the  need  of 
continuing  them,  and  persistence  will  yield  its 
reward  in  increasing  eloquence.  Eventually,  he 
will  thus  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  his  own 
thoughts  on  any  occasion  with  that  straight- 
forward clearness  and  that  sincerity  which 
compel  conviction,  and  which  are,  indeed,  the 
first  and  last  essentials  of  eloquence. 
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